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William Nicholson 


turned to scientific research after a commercial 
career with the East India Company, and 
made the historic discovery that water could 
be decomposed by passing an electric current 
through it. This is an example of electrolysis — 
which is the foundation of many important 
industrial and scientific operations. Working 


in company with another English chemist, 


Carlisle, in 1800, Nicholson constructed an 
electric battery (known at that time as a ‘Voltaic, Pile’), from thirty-six half-crowns and a number 
of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though the current produced by this crude apparatus was so 
minute that only a few thimblefuls of gas were collected over a period of thirteen hours, Nicholson 
showed not only that water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of which it is composed appear 
at different places, the oxygen being evolved where the electric current enters the water and hydrogen 
where it leaves. 4 
Nicholson, who was born in London in 1753, made many other scientific discoveries between his 
return from India in 1786 and his death in 1815. He invented a hydrometer, took out patents for 
textile printing machinery, planned and carried out a scheme for the water supply to Portsmouth. 


fal 


He was a scientific writer of great contemporary eminence and founded, and 


until his death edited, the “Journal of Natural Philosophy”. But the electrolysis 


of water, a fundamental discovery of very great importance, remains this 


Englishman’s real contribution to the world’s total of scientific knowledge. 
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Foreword 


ISTORICAL PROCESSES have few more 
Hee memorials than the build- 

ings that they leave behind. The 
language of written history is sometimes 
ambiguous : the same set of recorded facts 
may be capable of several different inter- 
pretations. But no one who visited the 
Palace of Versailles, or, for that matter, the 
Cathedral of Chartres, could fail to receive 
a powerful impression of the character and 
aims of the men who built them, an impres- 
sion confirmed and strengthened by dis- 
coveries made in subsequent reading. Until 
the present day, every epoch of civilization 
and every type of government has left its 
mark on architecture—from the theocratic 
ibsolutism of the Byzantine emperors to the 
iristocratic liberalism of the English eigh- 
eenth century. For History Today we are 
ylanning a series of essays designed to 
llustrate architectural monuments from 
he historical point of view. Thus, our 


current number includes an article describ- 
ng the evolution of Versailles, contributed 
Xy its Conservateur en Chef, Monsieur 
charles Mauricheau-Beaupré, who during 


the last,war did much to save its treasures 
and is now engaged in restoring the Palace 
to at least an approximation of its original 
grandeur. Versailles will be followed in 
January by Laurence Whistler’s account of 
the growth of Blenheim. In later issues we 
hope to extend our plan. We should wei- 
come an article on Hampton Court, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or one of the greater 
English country houses. Naturally we are 
looking across the Channel, to France, 
Italy and Central Europe. And, since the 
Far East is within our scope, why not des- 
criptions of the Forbidden City or the 
extraordinary temples of Angkor which 
translate a religious fantasy into terms of 
solid stonework? But what we have in 
mind is no arid guide-book summary. We 
wish to show the buildings selected not 
merely as the mason’s triumph and the 
architect’s masterpiece, but as products of 
an historical period that had many other 
aims in view. Behind the facades of the 
structures we study we should like to dis- 
tinguish, and if possible analyse, the omni- 
present “ spirit of the age ”’. 
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THE MAN 
IN THE 
IRON MASK 


TuHIs man is a welder working 
on a new pipeline at one of 


Anglo-Iranian’s three oil re- 


fineries in this country. Anglo-Iranian’s refinery expansion continues on a world-wide {i | 
scale. In addition to the nine refineries in Europe and Australia already operated by a | 
Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies, a new refinery in Belgium has just gone into 
production and another new refinery is under construction in the United Kingdom. 

a 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
LIMITED ] 
# THE BP SHIELD IS 1HE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, L1 ) 
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ONCE AMUSED MYSELF by inscribing the title- 
page of a work on Versailles with Samuel 
Richardson’s sally about the origins of the 
palace, which he described as “‘ sprung from 
a dunghill within an elderly person’s remem- 
brance ”. At the time when the young Richard- 
son was apprenticed to the publisher, Wilde, 


The Palace at the End of Louis XIV’s Reign by P. D. Martin 


THE MAKING OF A PALACE 
By CHARLES MAURICHEAU-BEAUPRE 


CONSERVATEUR EN CHEF DU MUSEE DE VERSAILLES 


this fairy tale, which does indeed begin among 
the dunghills of a village, was still within the 
recollection of “elderly persons”, such as 
St. Evremond. Louis XIII, “the mightiest of 
royal hunters ”, in hot pursuit of a stag was 
often overtaken by the night at Versailles. 
Tired of sleeping on straw at the inns where 


Pictures by courtesy of M. Mauricheau-Beaupré 
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the ox-drivers rested—at Pierre Lebrun’s La 
Corne de Cerf, or Claude Gourelier’s L’ Image 
de Notre-Dame—he eventually resolved to build 
a hunting lodge ; but this modest cradle of one 
of the greatest palaces in the world was so 


unpretentious that we do not know the name> 


of the architect. Barely overlooking the church 
and the village, the first building, seventy-eight 
feet long by nineteen deep, was erected on the 
crest of the rise above Versailles ; and, at the 
end of June 1624, Louis XIII stayed there for 
the first time. Here, in an obscure village, 
among poultry scratching along the margins 
of the roads—the King’s chickens among the 
others—was staged, in 1630, the epilogue 
of the famous Fournée des Dupes.** The 
house was enlarged in 1632 by the architect 
Philippe Le Roy; and to-day the Marble 
Court still retains the walls of Louis XIII’s 
earliest residence, which was surrounded by a 
moat, as well as the outlines of the inner court, 
at that period closed by arcades. The estate 
seems to have had roughly the same dimensions 
as the present gardens. 

Louis XIV, who as a child often came to 
hunt at Versailles and had grown to love it, 
began to make alterations in 1661. Among the 
artists he employed, André le Nostre was the 
first to divine the amplitude of his employer’s 
projects and foresee the Palace’s splendid 
destiny. Confining himself to the embellish- 
ment of Louis XIII’s little chateau, he started 
to lay out the gardens around it in their defini- 
tive proportions, and sketched a plan of the 
park, which, by successive acquisitions of 
territory, was at length to engulf two villages— 
Trianon on the right and Choisy-aux-Boeufs on 
the left—and to extend as far as the heights of 
Trappes, enclosing a hunting park, unfor- 
tunately cut off at the time of the Revolution. 
It was called the Great Park. In the end the 
whole estate enclosed nearly fifteen thousand 
acres and joined the Forest of Marly. The 
popularity of the new royal dwelling was soon 
evident from its constant use and from the 
number of brilliant fétes held there. For it was 
the scene of Moliére’s first production of 

* So called because on that day Richelieu’s 
political enemies, and in particular the Queen- 
Mother, Marie de Médicis, who had hoped to bring 


about his fall from power, were utterly frustrated in 
their plans. 


L’ Impromptu de Versailles, La Princesse d’Elide, 
Tartuffe (on the occasion of the féte entitled 
“The Pleasures of the Enchanted Isle’). 
L’ Amour Médecin and Georges Dandin. Here. 
too, Lully staged his opera Alceste and a large 
number of ballets. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, 
magnificently celebrated at Versailles, marked 
a second stage in the transformation of the 
Palace. I.e Nostre’s terraces and flower-beds 
were disproportionate to the restricted dimen- 
sions of Louis XIII’s chateau; and it was 
therefore enveloped on the garden side by a 
larger and loftier building. This forms the 
central part of the present edifice, built to the 
plans of Le Vau (1668-1678), and redesigned in 
1679 by Jules Hardouin Mansart to accom- 
modate the Great Gallery on the site of the 
terrace. The gardens, now enlivened by 
ornamental waters, were filled with groves and 
fountains : while a new town arose beyond the 
courtyard. Ten years later, in 1678, the peace 
of Nijmegen mrade Louis XIV the arbiter of 
Europe ; and the King at once set about the 
realization of his long-cherished dream—that 
of Versailles as the principal residence of the 
Court and the seat of Government. On a medal 
he caused to be struck we see the whole pro- 
gramme of the works in hand—the Ministerial 
Wings, the Stables, the Building of the Main 
Offices on the town side, and, in the Palace 
itself, the two wings, prolonging, north and 
south, the central building designed by Le Vau. 
Thus two separate chateaux were combined. 
After some hesitation, the King decided to pre- 
serve his father’s modest dwelling-place and, 
towards the town, the new wings and outbuild- 
ings, extended like antennae, repeated its slate 
roofs and brick-and-stone architecture. Facing 
the gardens, on the other hand, there arose a 
palace with flat roofs in the classical style, its 
huge outline taken up and continued by the 
vegetable architecture of hornbeam hedges, a 
magnificent rampart planned to reflect the light 
and to hide the town massed in its shadow. 
And, indeed, once that rampart has been 
traversed, only marble and bronze, flower-beds, 
lawns and ornamental waters, close at hand 
and distant, meet the traveller’s eye. A palace 
unequalled of its kind, which bent the laws of 
architecture to the service of a sovereign will, 
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The Palace about 1668 by Pierre Patel 


Versailles developed like a living organism 
around a single primitive unit. To understand 
all the problems it raises and the contradictions 
it includes, one must bear in mind its royal 
builder. 

After the peace of Ryswick, Versailles was 
‘ompleted by the building of the King’s Bed- 
chamber and salon of the Oeil de Boeuf, and 
astly by the Chapel, the crowning glory of a 
‘tyle and a reign which introduced and antici- 
vated the delights of eighteenth-century art. 
ua Fontaine, in 1668, considered that this 
plendour served “a generally useful purpose. 

.. So many beautiful gardens and sumptuous 
vuildings are the glory of the country that pro- 
tuces them. And what must not foreigners 


say! What will not posterity record, con- 
fronted by this masterly achievement of all the 
arts combined!” The approach to Versailles 
has alone a princely air. Its vast avenues 
with their solemn rows of elms and the immense 
extent of the Place d’Armes lead the way not 
merely to the Palace itself, but, through the 
gilded railings and across further open spaces— 
the courtyards which rise, stage by stage, 
becoming narrower as they do so—to the very 
centre and heart of the buildings, to the Royal 
Bedchamber. In contrast to Gothic architecture, 
here is the triumph of the horizontal line. The 
whole town appears to kneel at the foot of the 
slope, which is surmounted by the roofs of the 
Palace—formerly resplendent with gilding— 
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LOUIS XIV, about 1660-1661, by 
‘ Charles le Brun 


in long and majestic array. Beyond, seen from 
the terraces, reflected in the double mirror of 
the Water Garden, rises the facade, so gigantic 
that it cannot be comprehended in a single 
glance. In the itinerary that he himself drew 
up, Louis XIV instructs us to pause at the 
summit of the Staircase of Latona, and thence 
to survey the main perspectives and the most 
magnificent landscape ever re-designed by 
man. 

After the death of Louis XIV, Versailles 
was abandoned ; and Louis XV did not return 
to the Palace until 1722. During his reign, it 
was to lose its original grandiose unity, but 
gained some charming boiseries in the private 
apartments. The Salon d’Hercule (1736) and 
the Grande Salle des Spectacles (1770) worthily 
completed two works left unfinished by Louis 
XIV. The creator of this noble room, the 
architect A. J. Gabriel, was less fortunate with 
his Great Design, which involved the com- 
plete reconstruction of the Palace on the side 
of the courtyards. What remains of the plan— 
the Louis XV wing, parallel with the Chapel— 
inspires one with no regret that it was never 


fully carried out. Moreover, it caused Versailles 
an irreparable loss—that of the celebrated 
Ambassadors’ Staircase, which was as sump- 
tuous as the Hall of Mirrors. Under Louis XVI, 
it was necessary to cut down the old trees 
planted by Le Nostre and undertake a general 
replanting (1776), which substituted lines of 
trees for the former lofty clipped hedges. To 


_ please the royal couple, but more especially 
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the Queen, the Palace was further enriched by 
some exquisite boiseries, in which the oak 
appears to be chased like bronze. Yet Marie- 
Antoinette preferred to withdraw to the 
Trianon, to escape the Court etiquette which 
she found tedious ; while Louis XVI spent 
whole days in the hunting field. The Court 
diminished ; and the mob that arrived from 
Paris during the afternoon of October found 
the old royal residence nearly empty. The 
next day they emptied it for ever; and the 
night of October 5-6, 1789, was the last a King 
and Queen were ever to spend at Versailles. 
The deserted Palace was stripped of its furni- 
ture; and the sale lasted from August 25, 
1793 until August 20, 1794, and was opened 
again in the spring of 1798, for items which 
had before been put aside as being particularly 
valuable. Versailles was exposed to many 
subsequent dangers, and often threatened by 
the greed of professional despoilers. Successive 
nineteenth-century governments were incapable 
of living up to its measure ; and without the 
intervention of King Louis-Philippe, this pro- 
digious work would no doubt have been entirely 
destroyed. Transformed into an_ historical 
museum, it twice provided the background of a 
great historic drama—the proclamation of the 
German Empire on January 18, 1871, after 
which it housed the National Assembly : and 
the signature of the treaty that ended the First 
World War on June 28, 1919. 

When, in 1938, the shadow of war once more 
covered Europe, it was decided that the con- 
tents of Versailles should be evacuated to places 
of safety. A large part of the collections, notably 
the valuable sixteenth-century portraits by 
Corneille de Lyon and the School of Clouet, 
were packed in cases, where they remained for 
ten years. In the summer of 1939, the botseries 
were taken down ; the bronze and gilt trophies 
were unscrewed from the Hall of Mirrors ; anc 
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The Palace about 1675, a contemporary picture. 
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The Palace seen from the Parterre D’Eau 
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The Queen’s Bedchamber with the tapestries of 1786, recently 
rewoven at Lyons 


paintings, sculptures, furniture and objets 
d’art were removed from several hundred 
rooms. All the removal vans and commercial 
lorries of the town and its neighbourhood were 
requisitioned for this purpose ; some of the 
great paintings were taken away in glazier’s 
vans, and rolled canvases, such as David’s La 
Distribution des Aigles and Delacroix’s Saint 
Louis a@ Tailleburg and a number of others, 
consigned to large vans used for the transport of 
stage scenery . . . I personally directed and 
supervised most of these removals during the 
autumn of 1939 and the spring of 1940. The 
relics of Versailles were thus dispersed among 
various chateaux near Blois and in Anjou and 
Maine ; while Chambord became for Versailles, 
as for other museums, a sort of clearing station. 
As may be imagined, this general exodus 
provided a unique opportunity for reorganizing 
the collections. For the first time since 1830, 
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the situation was similar to that which con- 
fronted King Louis-Philippe—on the one hand 
an empty Palace, on the other the collections 
themselves. My chief, Pierre de Nolhac, who 
was good enough to take me on his staff in the 
spring of 1919, had been attempting ever since 
he first came to Versailles to reorganize King 
Louis-Philippe’s museum in accordance with 
the taste of the present day. Since the beginning 
of the century, he had succeeded to some 
extent in altering its presentation : but circum- 
stances had never permitted him to rearrange 
it completely, so great were the material and 
financial difficulties, not to mention the resist- 
ance of popular opinion, alarmed by the least 
change and ready to suspect subversive inten- 
tions. Thus he was long at odds with Frédéric 
Masson, who never forgave him for having 


scattered the portraits of the Marshals of 


France. 
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The King’s Bedchamber at the Trianon, restored according 
to the original designs of 7. H. Mansart 


Marshal Joffre, in these very surroundings, 
once told me of his many visits here ; and I 
had no difficulty in guessing how much it 
would have pleased him to catch sight of his 
own portrait among the Constables, Admirals 
ind Marshals of France from the eleventh or 
‘thirteenth century down to the nineteenth. 
impelled by the same sympathies, how many 
epresentatives of ancient lines still come to look 
yr their arms on the beams of the Salle des 
‘roisades. . .. Anxious perhaps to distract atten- 
on from the dynastic change by which he 
ame to power, King Louis-Philippe, in his 
lans for the museum, tended to mix up the his- 
ric periods ; but he strongly emphasized the 
ontinuity of the great family of state servants. 
/hen, in the spring of 1941, Jacques Jaujard, 
1en Director of the National Museums, asked 
\¢ to prepare a comprehensive plan, I was con- 
‘onted with a tabula rasa, for which no one, 


and nothing, apart from the war, could be held 
responsible. I had then, in the interest of a 
larger design, to study the whole of Louis 
XIV’s creation, both town and estate, and to 
ascertain what could be improved upon, 
restored or saved. The problems of town- 
planning and garden-design, of the hunting 
parks and royal forests, were thus added to 
my problems as the director of a national 
museum, and brought home to me how closely 
these questions were all bound up together. 
For Versailles owes its magnificence and its 
special character to the fact that they cannot 
be separated. What draws the world to Ver- 
sailles is not only the sight of the most splendid 
of royal edifices, full of masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and decorative art. Even 
more than perfection of detail, it is the beauty 
of the whole effect : the harmonious use that 
has been made of the site, the immense extent 
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The classical statues selected by Louis XIV are being 
replaced in the Hall of Mirrors. 
Urania, restored by Frangois Girardon 


of the domain where forests, open spaces, 
parks, gardens and the town, along an axis of 
84 miles, converge upon the Palace, from which 
alleys and avenues radiate like the spokes of a 
wheel. So huge is the conception that none 
but a traveller by air can take it in completely. 
In aerial photographs, the remains of an en- 
closure of more than 26 miles in circumference, 
which contained more than 16,000 acres, are 
still discernible across the fields, and the eye 
marvels at a composition which seems to have 
engraved the sun’s rays upon the earth. 

The site of Versailles must be saved ; and it 
is easy to improve that part of it which still 
belongs to the State. Here it is matter of 


restoring the great axis, and maintaining the 
connection between the park and the forest of 
Marly. But the most delicate problem is 
presented by the Palace itself, with its interior 
in part admirably preserved, in part half 
destroyed and in part completely transformed. 
Besides the rooms, all too few, in which the 
original decorations have survived, there are 
many that to-day retain no vestige of them. 
This destruction cannot be made good ; for 
neither materials nor precise documentation are 
available. What still exists must, of course, be 
preserved, while the museum must be incor- 
porated as satisfactorily as possible into the 
fabric of the Palace. But what furnishings are 
most appropriate to an edifice where the past 
seems never to have died? Is it not right and 
proper that the residence of Louis XIV should 
provide a serene and majestic setting for the 
tumultuous life of France? Such was King 
Louis-Philippe’s admirable intention ; and that 
so many different memories, so many conflict- 
ing emotions and so many divergent points of 
view should be reconciled in the peace of history 
is yet another miracle to the credit of Versailles. 

The essential principle that has guided us in 
the process of reorganization, now nearly com- 
pleted, consists in making chronology coincide 
with topography, and connecting the evolution 
of history with the lay-out of the Palace itself— 
that is to say, in displaying what remains of the 
original decorations in the correct sequence. 
The visitor passes first through the rooms 
devoted to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Most of the little portraits found here, works 
from the studios of Clouet or Corneille de 
Lyon, were given to Louis XIV in 1711 by a 
contemporary amateur. From the Court of the 
Valois and the youth of Henri IV one passes 
to the seventeenth century, which occupies 
no less than 21 rooms. Thus one is prepared 
for the visit to the Chapel, to the Great Apart- 
ments and to the Hall of Mirrors, capable of 
recognizing and naming the ghostly presences 
with which they are peopled. By the Queen’s 
Staircase a visitor next descends to the eigh- 
teenth century, to a range of apartments that 
have retained the boiseries or other traces of the 
period. Here is the Dauphine’s apartment, 
where as a child Mozart performed, and those 
of the Dauphin and of the daughters of Louis 
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XV. The visitor has now worked his way 
through two reigns and the Revolution. When 
the labours of restoration have been concluded, 
he will move on directly to the South Wing, 
where we have begun to assemble all the por- 
traits and the large historical paintings, most 
of them commissioned by Napoleon I. Finally, 
in the North Wing, on part of the first floor 
and the whole of the top floor, the rest of the 
history of France, from 1815 to our day, is 
represented around the African Rooms, which 
it was essential to leave untouched. There the 
Entente Cordiale is agreeably portrayed by 
Eugéne Lami, Winterhalter and Isabey. 
Throughout the Palace, we have done our 
best to vary the method of presentation, 
spacing out the pictures and attempting to 
evoke by means of furniture and personal relics 
the atmosphere of the life of the time. A 
magnificent collection of old frames, bought 
since 1940, now lends these rooms an air of 
luxury more in keeping with the apartments 
of the Palace, and gives back to the portraits an 
air of brightness which those of the princes had 
lost since the Revolution. Between the Palace 
itself and the subject, composition and period 
of each room we have sought to achieve a 
subtle harmony. Built for princes and the 
Court, Versailles now shows that others can be 
equally at home in it. How moving to see the 
Moliére of the Princesse d’Elide, and of the 
three first acts of Tartuffe, neighboured by 
Jean de Ja Fontaine, who, in his Psyché, 
delightfully described its gardens : by Charles 
Perrault, who did much of his work there : 
by Le Nostre and J. H. Mansart : by Couperin 
le Grand, whose portrait is placed near the 
Chapel in which he was organist for so many 
years! It is the period of Madame de Main- 
‘enon, of Saint-Cyr and its austere amusements, 
of Fénelon, tutor to the Royal Children, of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, whose likeness by 
Santerre does nothing to contradict the 
enchanting portrait drawn of her in Saint- 
simon’s Memoirs. Farther on, we find 
Viadame de Pompadour, painted by Nattier ; 
he Encyclopédistes, too, deserve a place at 
Versailles, thanks not only to the protection 
ney received from the royal favourite, but to 
neir frequentation of the famous Club de 
Entresol held in the rooms of Quesnay, the 
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Louis XV by Fan Van Loo (the frame, with 
contemporary armorial bearings, came to light 
in England) 


King’s doctor. The dandified campaigns of 
Louis XV live again in Van Blarenberghe’s 
delightful gouaches, as do the princesses and 
children of the royal family in the celebrated 
portraits of Nattier, Tocque, Roslin and Van 
Loo. With the reign of Louis XVI, a new 
group of painters arose, in which women seem 
to have predominated: Mmes. Vigée Le 
Brun and Labille Guiard are found beside 
Duplessis and the others. The interest of the 
five rooms which I have been able to devote 
to the Revolution is enhanced by the proximity 
of the places where it first broke out—from 
the Salle des Menus-Plaisirs to that of the Jeu 
de Paume and the scene of the Days of October. 
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The Bedchamber of the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XV 


Passing from David’s sketch of The Tennis 
Court Oath, and his preliminary studies for it, 
to Duplessis’s portrait of Necker and Houdon’s 
bust of Lafayette nearby, we find ourselves 
beneath the balcony from which the King, the 
Queen and the little Dauphin were to show 
themselves to the crowd on October 6, in the 
company of Lafayette himself. Next we come 
to the Féte de la Fédération, one of Hubert 
Robert’s most impressive works, The storming 
of the Tuileries on August 10, 1792, depicted 
by Duplessis-Berteaux, which was exhibited 


‘in the Salon of 1793, and a drawing of The 


Place de la Révolution (our Place de la Con- 
corde) executed by Lespinasse just after the 
blood had ceased to flow there, followed by 
portraits of Charlotte Corday and Marat— 
drawn on his death-bed by David—of the 
Directoire and the exquisite Juliette Récamier 
in her youth, painted by Madame Morin in the 


last year of the century. Lastly we reach Hoche, 
like Houdon, born at Versailles. 

Wherever traces of the old decorations 
remain, we have attempted to restore them to 
their original state. Part of this work consists 
in finding and assembling the boiseries and 
chimney-pieces. Stripping has helped—disclos- 
ing, for instance, an original specimen, still in 
position, of the fleurs de lys which used to 
decorate the capitals of the columns along the 
wall of the Hall of Mirrors ; by taking a cast, 
it has been possible to restore its fellows to 
places from which they were torn during the 
Revolution. This great Spring-cleaning also 
provided an opportunity for reassembling 
groups broken up when the museum was first 
installed ; and in one of the palace storerooms 
I once recognized a whole section of the boiseries 
from the Dauphin’s Bedchamber, carved for 
Louis XV’s son in 1747 by Verberckt to the 
designs of A. J. Gabriel. It was then that my 
friend André Japy, chief architect of the Palace, 
and I began our close collaboration, which I 
hope is by no means ended, in the task of 
restoring, so far as we can, the original decora- 
tive schemes. Panels and looking-glasses were 
reinstalled in their former settings; and, 
thanks to the generosity of my colleagues at 
the Louvre, I have been allowed to replace in 
their frames above the doors the mythological 
scenes commissioned from the painter Pierre 
for the Dauphin’s Bedchamber, first raised 
there in 1748. 

The problem of restoring the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber was complicated by the fact that the 
chimney-piece and much of the boiseries had 
been removed in 1836, to make room for some 
large pictures. My master and predecessor, 
Pierre de Nolhac, searched in vain for the 
chimney-piece. What remained of the boiseries 
was taken down in 1939 and stored. Now four 
panels, in the store-rooms since 1838, have 
returned to their place beside the looking- 
glasses also removed at the time. After a long 
search, I was fortunate enough to trace the 
beautiful red-and-brown speckled marble 
chimney-piece, decorated with gilded bronzes. 
made in 1782 for Queen Marie-Antoinette; anc 
in their ovals over the mirrors I have also 
replaced the Gobelin tapestry portraits, wover 
for the Queen, of her mother and brother, the 
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Empress Maria Theresa and the Emperor 
Joseph II. André Japy has for years been 
engaged on similar work in the Little Apart- 
ments of Louis XV, some of which were 
assigned to Madame Du Barry. Two delightful 
rooms still remain to be done : the Dauphin’s 
retiring room in the form of a miniature 
library, and the Dauphine’s boudoir, which are 
next to one another and mark the limit of their 
apartments on the ground floor. 

But is this kind of work, requiring, as it 
does, so much erudition, effort and money, 
sufficient to bring Versailles back to life? If 
the visitor, who admires the splendour of 
bronzes and paintings, sculpture and gilded 
woodwork, assumes he has seen the luxury of 
the Court of France, he is very much mistaken. 
What remains is nothing but an empty frame, 
a half furnished house. And what could be 
sadder than a house after the removing-men 
have done their worst there? Versailles has 
never recovered from revolutionary lootings 
and sales. In spite of all attempts by curators, 
who have succeeded one another for the past 
sixty years, one cannot walk through these 
rooms without a feeling of sadness, vaguely 
apprehended at first, growing gradually more 
and more oppressiye. Where are the curtains, 
the carpets, the hangings of precious stuffs ? 
The tapestries to be seen in certain rooms are 
little better than make-shifts. In the corners, 
beside the doors, between the windows, panels 
of modern woodwork form a sorry link between 
the marble floors and gilded ceilings. Only 
from inventories and archives can we build 
up an impression of the almost unimaginable 
taste and luxury that, in happier times, pre- 
vailed here. 

The earliest refinement practised was an 
attempt to harmonize the fabrics employed 
vith the colours of the season. In winter and 
summer, the apartments of Versailles were 
variously decorated, beds, curtains and 
draperies being changed towards All Saints’ 
Day and again after Easter. Thus, for the 
‘eception rooms, the King’s and Queen’s 
rooms and the Princes’ rooms there is a “ winter 
urniture ” and a “‘ summer furniture ”. “ From 
he return from Fontainebleau till after Easter ” 
‘ was the period of crimson, green or flame- 
‘oloured velvets, bearing embroideries of gold 
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and silver, embossed with the precision of 
sculpture. In summer came the reign of 
brocades, figured silks and shot taffeta. Un- 
fortunately, the inventory lists alone do not 
provide sufficient evidence unless they can be 
checked against the actual designs. During the 
restoration of the Queen’s Bedchamber, thanks 
to sketches in gouache submitted for the royal 
approval by the Lyons silk manufacturer in 
1786, I was fortunate enough to be able to 
identify the last figured silk woven for this 
room and for Marie-Antoinette. Eventually, 
I discovered the designs of its different borders. 
Two modern firms in Lyons possessed frag- 
ments of the ancient silk, one of the main 
design, the other of the border, without ever 
having become aware of the connection be- 
tween them. I have had the same experience 
with certain collectors, who had had the 
materials rewoven, but always separately. 
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The old pieces of silk, without borders, had 
returned from Hungary half a century ago ; 
and until this year no one had guessed how 
glorious was their history. 

After many diplomatic approaches and 
seventeen years of effort, I was able to persuade 
the Federation of Silk Manufacturers of Lyons 
to weave this silk once more. The authorities 
of the Federation had not forgotten the pro- 
tection enjoyed by Lyons in old days at the 
Court of France, or the unique clientéle it 
found there. Louis XIV and his successors 
intended to create at Versailles the equivalent 
of a permanent exhibition. Why should it not 
resume this rdéle, now that the Palace attracts 
even more visitors than do our modern exhibi- 
tions? That, at least, has for long been my 
dream. . . . Why should Versailles not prove to 
the world that Lyons still possesses the vir- 
tuosity required to produce the 108517 cartons 
of this stuff, its “ white ground with bunches 
of flowers, lilac, roses and others, and garlands 
of ribbon delicately twining around peacocks’ 
feathers ”’, its ““ rich and superb border with a 
ground of green, displaying roses and lilac in 
the midst on a white ground enclosed by two 
gold-coloured mouldings”? The brilliance 
of this embroidery can be fully appreciated only 
when seen in relation to the splendid propor- 
tions of the royal chamber, its gold ceilings, its 
woodwork and brones, and the warm red of its 
speckled marble chimney-piece. 

For the great royal portraits, the Garde- 
Meuble sometimes sent certain accessories— 
mantles, coronation robes, chairs or carpets— 
to the painters’ studios. Thus a comparison of 
the inventories with the state portraits has 
enabled me to make several discoveries. I 
shall give only one example here : a sumptuous 
summer material from the Cabinet du Conseil 
of Versailles. The state portraits of Louis XV 
and Louis XVI give the colour and patterns 
of this “ blue and gold glazed brocade ” which, 


according to the inventories, was renewed on 


two or three occasions. Thanks to a generous 
anonymous gift, the material has just been re- 
woven ; and, since last June, the Cabinet du 
Conseil has regained its table with a covering 
that sweeps to the grounds, its curtains and 
two of its x-shaped folding chairs. As far as 
the various hangings of the Dauphin’s room 


are concerned, my researches have as yet provec 
fruitless. But, in the absence of precise archaeo- 
logical data, I have draped the alcove with « 
beautiful old blue and silver damask, the 
legacy of a zealous friend of Versailles, Mlle 
Meissonier, niece of the painter. 

Despoiled though it has been, Versaille: 
retains a number of personal relics of the prince: 
who have lived there; and if, in my new 
arrangement, I have attached some importance 
to grouping them, it was in order to show the 
public, on the one hand what remains, on the 
other what suitable pieces have been acquired 
in recent years. For my own part, during 
twenty years at Versailles I have succeeded in 
recovering three Marie-Antoinette suites of 
furniture, besides certain separate pieces, such 
as the frame bearing her cypher and arms which 
replaces in her room the vanished bed. 
Similarly, it has been possible to infuse a little 
life into Louis XVI’s library, commissioned 
from Gabriel by the young king immediately 
after his accession. For the elderly architect, 
it was the coronation of a successful career ; and 
he brought to its execution the enchanting 
formulas of a new style. When I was able to 
replace on its shelves, empty since the Revolu- 
tion, the beautiful crested bindings, for the 
most part originally belonging to Versailles 
and the other royal residences, a kind of resur- 
rection took place. . . . Another illusion of 
recovered life comes from the restoration to 


working order of the most beautiful clocks of 


Versailles and the Trianons. Those that are 
excessively fragile, or no longer possess an 
appropriate setting, are assembled near the 
Great Apartments in a sort of sanctuary 
designed both for amateurs of the clockmakers’ 
art and lovers of the historic past ; on the thres- 
hold a famous clock, dominated by Time anc 
his scythe, sets the tone of the place with it: 
chimes and clockwork figures. Like Wells’: 
Time Machine, it seems to roll back the years— 
for instance, to 1708, when Antoine Morauc 
had the idea of reproducing in clockwork th: 
statue of Louis XIV in the Place des Victoires 
In the Queen’s Bedchamber, a musical cloc' 
plays every hour one or another of eleven air 
of the period ; and it is an exquisite imagina 
tive experience to hear the hush of the presen 
broken by these crystal droplets from the pas: 
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Versailles in the nineteenth century 


the same musical trills to which Marie- 
Antoinette listened. 

At the Trianon, a similar task is being 
accomplished more slowly. As in Louis XIV’s 
room at the Palace, I have been able to replace 
in their former architectural frames a number 
of pictures removed at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Elsewhere, the frames were removed 
with the pictures. This happened in the Tria- 
aon Gallery, which Louis XIV caused to be 
painted with scenes of the woods of Versailles. 
On the boiseries themselves we found sufficient 
trace of the old surrounds to reconstruct them 
about Cotelle’s paintings, now in process of 
restoration. Similarly, we were able to restore 
to its original unity one of J. H. Mansart’s 
‘inest designs, created for the King’s Bed- 
chamber at the Trianon. By removing the 
partitions put up at the beginning of the nine- 
‘centh century, we found traces of varnish of 
‘ae Louis XIV period which may prove suffi- 

ent to authorize a complete restoration. The 

rianon-sous-Bois Wing, closed since 1848, is 
row open to the public ; and, amid charming 
_isertes, in the “intimate” style of Louis 
IV, hang all the pictures of the other royal 
:-sidences and their parks which were found 
s-attered in the Versailles collections. The 
¥ 10le constitutes a veritable museum of the 


art of gardening—rightly lodged at the Trianon, 
where gardens and flowers form the theme of 
all the interior decoration. 

That, in its broad outlines, is the new 
arrangement of Versailles. It does not solve all 
our problems : and for years to come much 
money and labour will be required. Above 
every other consideration comes the dramatic 
problem of how to safeguard and preserve the 
buildings and the estate itself. There are 27 
acres of roofs, miles of walls, railings, trellises ; 
and everywhere beams, floors and panelling 
threatened by decay. According to the most 
recent valuation, five billion francs would be 
needed to preserve the buildings and their 
essential treasures. But we must have faith. 
The harmonious strength of Versailles is a 
miracle that enables it to resist both the ravages 
of time and the destructive activities of man- 
kind. If one does not discover and respond to 
its secret, one cannot hope to achieve anything 
of value, even in the most insignificant details. 
Such are the dangers that always threaten its 
guardians. But the crowds of devoted pilgrims, 
whom the Palace of Versailles attracts every 
year from every corner of the civilized world, 
must co-operate with us in our mission of 
restoring and protecting this unequalled 
monument. 


By courtesy of R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Esq. 


The Duke of Cumberland, ca. 1757-60, drawn by Marquess Townshend, his A.D.C. 
The Last Campaign on 
English Soil 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 


WO MANUSCRIPT VOLUMES _ recently 
presented to the Royal United Service 

A Institution throw important light on the 
invasion of England carried out by Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart in the last months of 
1745. Public attention has been concentrated 
chiefly upon the romantic nature of the young 
Prince’s first landing, his victories at Preston- 
pans and Falkirk, his complete overthrow at 
Culloden Moor and the daring adventures 
attending his final escape to France. Yet the 
details of the campaign in England are well 
worth study. By the end of October, 1745, 
Charles was in an excellent position to put his 


fortune to the touch. All Scotland, save for an 
isolated English garrison or so, was in his 
power. He had a first-rate, if small, army of 
Highlanders. French and Irish officers were 
arriving with money, arms and artillery. The 
main land forces of the Hanoverian King were 
in Flanders under the command of their most 
capable General, George II’s son the Duke of 
Cumberland ; while in the north defeated Sir 
John Cope had been removed from his com- 
mand, and the only force which might oppose 
the Prince lay at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where 
three regiments of infantry, and as many of 
dragoons had been scraped together under 
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General Wade. On October 31, 1745, Charles 
began his advance, with hope high in his own 
heart if not in those of his principal lieutenants. 
For Lord George Murray, an acute and intel- 
ligent soldier of experience, and Charles’s 
most powerful military adviser, fundamentally 
doubted the wisdom of the invasion, and many 
Highlanders, thinking of their harvesting and 
their herds, quietly took themselves off home 
to their glens and shielings. 

On November 8, 1745, however, Cumber- 
land was entered by way of Liddesdale ; 
Carlisle fell after a too-brief resistance ; Wade’s 
movements were tardy and hampered by snow, 
and Charles pressed rapidly on through 
Lancashire, where Preston, Wigan and Man- 
chester were quickly secured. In each town 
money was levied and carried off. Here and 
there some bells were rung and a disappoint- 
ingly small number of recruits rallied to the 
Stuart banners. By December 1 the invaders 
were at Macclesfield. Their force was probably 
not more than 4,000 strong, most of them 
kilted highlanders marching six or eight 
abreast behind their drums, bagpipes and 
standards. Of their 500 mounted men, many 
were clothed in a smart uniform of blue faced 
with red, and scarlet waistcoats trimmed with 
gold lace. On all these matters the documents 
forming the chief subject of this article do not 
give additional help ; for they are in fact copies 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s General Orders, 
kept by several hands, and forming a day-to-day 
contemporary record of the movements of the 
principal, but not the only, force opposing the 
young Pretender. These General Orders were 
compiled by a young officer on Cumberland’s 
staff, Lieutenant Archibald Campbell, of the 
3rd Dragoons, who, besides acting as Aide-de- 
camp, frequently played the part of Judge 
Advocate. From the formal entries and the 
supplementary notes scribbled, often in pencil, 
on odd pages and fly-leaves, it is possible to 
reconstruct many scenes relating to the move- 
ments of Cumberland’s army. 

In August and September, 1745, while 
Prince Charles was landing and achieving his 
initial and startling successes, Cumberland’s 
Headquarters were at Vilvorde, just north of 
Brussels, and the records deal with the fairly 
placid activities of an army which, though con- 
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fronting the French enemy, was not in fact 
actively engaged. There are matters concerned 
with duty officers and majors of brigade and 
guards, with inspections and reviews, with the 
control of sutlers (who were to be hanged if 
they were found in the British camp and did 
not belong to a regiment), with examinations 
of suspected spies and arrangements for 
guarding bridges of boats. Discipline receives 
attention : the men are not to swim in the 
‘canals, a servant found guilty of robbery is to 
be hanged at the head of his regiment, another 
executed for “clipping”, others flogged for 
mutinous expressions ; three disorderly women 
are each to be given 200 lashes with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails and drummed from guard to guard 
out of the camp. Then towards the end of 
September the regiments marched away to be 
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re-embarked ; the Foot Guards, Johnson’s 
(33rd), and Cholmondeley’s (34th) are among 
the first named, and others followed until the 
“* Blews ”, Honeywood’s (1st Dragoon Guards), 
Roche’s (6th Inniskillings), Royal Dragoons 
(ist), the King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons 
(3rd Hussars), Riche’s (4th Dragoons) and 
Ligonier’s Horse (7th Dragoon Guards) had 
all left. Cumberland issued his last order from 
Vilvorde on October 21, limiting strictly the 
numbers of wheeled carriages to each regiment; 
and by the night of November 1 the army was 
aboard its transports, had left Williamstadt, 
and was assembled in the roadstead of Helvord 
Sluice, under the chief command of Major- 
General Humphrey Bland (the Colonel of 
Archibald Campbell’s regiment). Orders are 
recorded concerning discipline at sea : neither 
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man, woman nor dog is to lie in the forage ; 
fire is not to be suffered below decks “ unless 
anything is to be done amongst the horses, and 
then a sergeant or corporal to see that the candle 
is carried in a lanthorn”’ ; and no man is to 
smoke tobacco. 

The story is resumed in London on 
November 9, 1745, when first orders to march 
were issued to Sowle’s (11th), Skelton’s (12th), 
Price’s (14th), Howard’s (19th), Bligh’s (20th), 
Semphill’s (25th), Douglas’s (32nd) and John- 
son’s (33rd). Tents were to be drawn at the 
Tower, ammunition to be completed to 24 
rounds per infantryman (“‘ and to take great 
care not to waste it”) and 12 rounds per light 
dragoon, recruits to be received on Spitalfields 
from the Tower Hamlets and at Whitechapel, 
and recruiting officers instructed to take men 
of five foot five inches. The last London order 
is headed “‘ November 16th, 1745. St. James’s ”’. 

A number of individual regimental routes 
are preserved, giving proposed halting places 
for five regiments. These show that Bland’s 
(3rd Dragoons), leaving Rochester on Nov- 
ember 13, were intended to march by North- 
amption and Leicester to Derby, arriving there 
on November 28; Sowle’s (11th), leaving 
Southwark on November 10, were to go by 
St. Albans, Daventry and Lichfield to Chester 
on November 25 ; Bligh’s (20th) and Sempill’s 
(25th) leaving Dunstable on November 11, 
were to proceed by Daventry, Lichfield and 
Congleton to Stockport on November 24 ; 
Douglas’s (32nd), leaving Southwark on Nov- 
ember 12, were to follow the same route as far 
as Congleton, and then to head for Northwich 
and Knutsford; Johnson’s (33rd), leaving 
Greenwich on November 12, were also to use 
the roads to Congleton, but were to finish at 
Middlewich on November 29. It thus appears 
that Cumberland intended his army to take 
station between Chester and Derby, covering 
Wales, which was regarded as a highly probable 
»bject of Charles’s expedition, and flanking 
any direct attempt on London. On November 
29, however, when these arrangements should 
have been completed, Charles was marching, 
on foot, clad in Highland dress and surrounded 
»y Highlanders, into Manchester; and the 
British had perforce to adjust their original 
intentions. It was on November 29, too, that 


Cumberland, who had posted rapidly up from 
London in three days, once more assumed 
command. 

The manuscript takes up its story on 
November 22, 1745, when Bland’s Head- 
quarters were in Lichfield ; two of the foot 
regiments were ordered to Stafford and Stone, 
and each man not quartered in a public-house 
was to draw two bundles of straw and two 
pounds of coals for his comfort. During the 
next few days the army was concentrating at 
Lichfield, and pushing forward to Stoke-on- 
Trent and Newcastle-under-Lyme. Cumber- 
land had about 10,000 men under his com- 
mand. On November 30 the entries are dated 
from Newcastle-under-Lyme, and indicate a 
high state of readiness ; all suspected persons 
were to be examined ; and the cavalry was “ to 
have everything ready to march at a moment’s 
notice’. The next ten days were to provide 
the most critical moments of the entire cam- 
paign, for it was during this period that Prince 
Charles’s advance came its nearest to London 
and then began to flow rapidly back. Probably 
the Rebellion never had much chance of ousting 
the Hanoverians ; after December 10, when 
the Scots were in headlong retreat and had 
reached Wigan, the Stuarts had irrevocably 
lost the game, and all the sorrows and miseries 
that lay ahead were inevitable. 

On the evening of December 1 Prince 
Charles arrived at Macclesfield. His army had 
marched south in two columns ; one, led by 
Charles himself, passed near Stockport, cross- 
ing the Mersey by a waist-deep ford ; the other 
division, consisting of the cavalry and artillery, 
crossed at Cheadle-ford, where the channel 
of the river had been filled with the trunks of 
poplar trees covered with planks, and went on 
to Knutsford. Cumberland was engaged in 
pushing his army forward towards Stoke and 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ; he was of the firm 
opinion that the Highland Army was making 
for Wales. And, indeed, if Lord Cholmondeley 
at Chester had not put the town into a state of 
defence and broken all the Mersey bridges, 
Charles might well have headed in that direc- 
tion. Liverpool also was taking precautions, 
and stragglers who crossed the stream near 
Warrington were seized and put in irons. The 
“march on London”, in fact, was quickly 
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becoming the only possible forward route that 
could be taken. 

Early on December 2 a little more than half 
of the Jacobite force advanced south by west 
to Congleton, and a patrol, some thirty strong, 
mounted on very small, lean horses of different 
colours, pressed forward a little way along the 
road towards Newcastle-under-Lyme. A slight 
skirmish occurred about this time some three 
miles north of Newcastle-under-Lyme, during 
which Cumberland’s principal agent (or “‘spy’’, 
as the Jacobites called him), Mr. Wear, was 
taken prisoner. Thereupon Cumberland con- 
centrated his force (now consisting of eleven 
foot regiments and six of horse and dragoons) 
at Stone, where all were united by four o’clock 
on the morning of December 3. 

Now came the manoeuvre that carried 
Charles to Derby. For, instead of trying con- 
clusions with Cumberland (which would have 
been madness) or attempting to slip across his 
front into Wales (which would have jammed 
his force, with the Mersey behind them, be- 
tween Chester and the Duke), Charles marched 
south-east by Leek, pushing his vanguard to 
Ashbourne along the road to Derby. This 
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town he entered on foot towards the dusk of 
the short winter evening with considerable 
pomp and with bagpipes playing. There they 
stayed all day on December 5, holding Councils 
of War, sharpening their broadswords on the 
cutlers’ stones and quarrelling over precedence 
and future operations ; their artillery was 
parked in the market-place, and it was given 
out that they were bound for Leicester. An 
advance guard took possession. of the un- 
destroyed bridge over the Trent at Swarkestone, 
six miles beyond Derby on the road to London, 
and this was their farthest south. Cumber- 
land on December 4 had gathered his troops 
at Stafford, where he brigaded them, before 
continuing his march to intercept Charles and 
to bring him to action. The fact that Derby 
is a little nearer to London than Stafford was 
enough to put the metropolis in a panic on 
“* Black Friday ”, and to set on foot all manner 
of rumours. It has also resulted in a military 
legend that ascribes great astuteness to the 
Jacobites ; Cumberland is usually represented 
as having been outwitted, out-manoeuvred and 
completely baffled. It is true that he im- 
mediately set off towards Northampton, in 
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case Charles was bold enough to pursue the 
road to the capital. It is also true that his men 
were tired, ragged and hungry. But both the 
army and its leader had plenty of resource and 
energy at their disposal, as had the country as 
a whole. A camp was formed at Finchley, 
where many militia regiments assembled, and 
also the Guards, accompanied by Hogarth. 
Volunteers were incorporated, and London, 
apart from a few merchants and bankers and 
certain “ fine ladies, some of whom wear 
breeches and are vulgarly called Beaus ”, faced 
the prospect with a stout heart. 

Cumberland moved back to Lichfield on 
December 5 and by the 6th had succeeded in 


foot into Coventry, the rest of the army being 
encamped four miles away to the westward on 
Meriden Common. On that day he received an 
express saying that the Highland army was 
retreating in great haste from Derby. 
Immediately Cumberland took up the pursuit, 
retraced the roads to Lichfield and hurried 
with his cavalry after the Highlanders towards 
Macclesfield, which was reached on December 
10 after a march of fifty miles in two days, 


getting all his cavalry and two battalions of 
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through ice and snow. Infantry were mounted 
on horses provided by Staffordshire gentlemen, 
and though the roads through Uttoxeter and 
Cheadle were very bad, by midday on Dec- 
ember 12 the army was ready once more to 
advance. 

From this point onwards the pursuit was 
pressed with such speed that, haste as the 
Jacobites might, there was in fact one slight 
collision between their rear-guard and Cumber- 
land’s men before Scotland and some measure 
of safety was gained. Charles’s army had left 
Derby in the darkness before dawn on Decem- 
ber 6, and before noon the town was deserted 
by the Scots. That night they were quartered 
in Ashbourne ; they were at Leek on December 
7, Macclesfield the day after, Manchester on 
the 9th, Wigan on the roth and Preston on the 
December 11. There they halted on the 12th 
before marching to Lancaster on the 13th, 
where again they rested for a day. Two of 
Cumberland’s advancing scouts were captured 
during this rest. Next the Scots were at Kendal 
on the 15th and Shap on the 16th. At Kendal, 
Charles’s men had some trouble with the 
townspeople, for on crossing the bridge on the 
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The Invasion, 1745 : with the Pope as postilion and the bonfires of Protestant martyrs blazing, the 
Young Pretender, in a coach labelled “‘ Perkin’”’, rides into London 


Penrith road, a gun was discharged and a 
Scotsman fell ; there was an outburst of firing 
and an hostler and a shoemaker were shot dead 
on the spot. A small outbreak of stone- 
throwing had also occurred at Manchester. 
Meanwhile, flaming beacons on the hilltops 
signalled the line of retreat ; but, on the whole, 
the English populace was passive, and apart 
from trifling thefts of liquor and shoes, the 
Scots’ withdrawal was a well-enough disciplined 
affair. 

Although the main body reached Penrith 
on the 17th, the steep slopes and bad roads over 
Shap Fell delayed the carriages and four- 
wheeled ammunition waggons so that it was 
not until the evening of December 18 that 
Charles succeeded in re-uniting his force around 
Penrith. There, at Clifton, a village two miles 
south of the littlke market town, a confused 
skirmish took place in the falling darkness be- 
tween some Highlanders and an advancing 
party of British dragoons. Charles wasted no 
time next day, but marched eighteen miles to 
Carlisie ; after receiving a garrison the town 
was abandoned on December 20. At about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon of that day the river 
Esk in flood was passed, with some loss by 
drowning, and the invasion was over. Charles 


had raised many thousands of pounds in levies 
and other exactions, had enlisted a few score 
misguided English youths, and had caused 
much terror and confusion. It may appear a 
harsh judgment, but the whole excursion, from 
entry to exit, resembled a foray by a rat into a 
crowded room ; many heavy boots just missed 
their mark, and the quarry got back to its hole, 
after creating excitement and agitated fear ; 
but at no time did the occupants have real 
cause for alarm. 

To all this business of hide and seek between 
the two forces the “‘ General Orders ” provide 
a spirited background. While the army was 
preparing to turn about and cover London, 
there is a gap in the entries, so that the brigading 
order of December 4 is followed by an entry 
dated Coventry, December 7, 1745, command- 
ing Major-General Bland’s force to march as 
soon as possible back to Lichfield, the dragooas 
and horse to leave their tents and spares behind 
them, all to move “ as light as possible”. At 
Lichfield sometime was spent in seeing that 
the horses were well-shod, and that arms and 
accoutrements were in good order ; alarm posts 
were named, and assembly points for marching 
off arranged. The next entry was at Maccles- 
field on December 10, when measures were 
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taken to prevent disorder, the alarm post was 
fixed in the market square, and horses were to 
be kept saddled. A day and a half’s rest was 
taken, but by 7 at night on December 12 
Cumberland was twelve miles further north, 
at Stockport, preparing for “‘ Boot and Saddle ” 
at 5.30 next morning. Wigan was reached on 
the 13th, when special sentries were posted at 
the Duke’s quarters, “ with orders to keep off 
the Mobb”. On December 14, at Preston, 
details were given of the two “ Corps” or 
Brigades of Cavalry: the First contained 
Bland’s Dragoons (3rd Hussars), Mark Kerr’s 
Dragoons (11th Hussars) and the Carbineers ; 
the Second, Cobham’s Dragoons (ioth 
Hussars), Ligonier’s Horse (7th Dragoon 
Guards) and Kingston’s Horse (disbanded), 
both brigades being under General Hawley, 
a notoriously brutal soldier, who was later to 
receive from the Prince a well-deserved defeat 
at Falkirk. Squadrons were directed to form 
never otherwise than two deep, and constantly 
to march by fours when the ground permitted. 
On December 15 the main force rested at 
Preston. General Oglethorpe joined Cumber- 
land here with some of Wade’s cavalry, which 
in three days had marched a hundred miles 
over the Pennines from Doncaster, through 
snow and ice. 

On December 16 Cumberland’s men were 
at Lancaster, placing drums or trumpets with 
every picket to beat “ at a minute’s warning ”’, 
guarding against disorders, watching the bridge, 
and collecting corn to carry along with them 
next day, when they reached Kendal. There the 
orders state: “Every man to look over his 
arms and see that they are in good order, as 
it is hoped we shall come up with the Rebels 
to-morrow, but no man is to fire off his piece on 
any account.” Ammunition was replenished, 
and all the drums and trumpets were to beat to 
horse next morning at 4.30, taking their time 
from the Duke’s drum. After the Clifton 
Skirmish, the troops were ordered to remain 
under arms and at their posts all night in the 
village ; returns of killed, wounded and missing 
and of arms lost were to be handed in, arms 


looked over and put in order ; while at Penrith . 


on December 19, prisoners were to be handed 
over to justice, all horses were to be shod, each 
man was to get a pound of meat, and eight horse 


loads of bread, cheese and beer were to be 
distributed from the Town Hall. 

Careful arrangements were made for the 
advance to be resumed at 3 a.m. on December 
21. The army was to move astride the Carlisle 
road in three columns, with the foot regiments 
in the centre, fully prepared for action. But 
when in the afternoon they reached King’s 
Moor and looked upon Carlisle, the Stuart 
flag was flying on the walls and it was evident 
that some sort of formal siege was necessary. 
The troops were cantoned, guards and patrols 
arranged, and breastworks constructed to 
command the bridge over the Eden leading 
towards Scotland. Not until December 24 
did Cumberland receive any cannon; ten 
18-pounders then arrived from Whitehaven, 
finally escorted by the Liverpool Regiment. 
But, even after batteries had been opened, it 
was only on December 30 that Cumberland 
ordered “‘ 60 dismounted dragoons and as many 
foot be ready to take possession of the Scotch 
gate of Carlisle”. The garrison, about 350 
strong and largely composed of the unfortunates 
who had volunteered to follow Charles at 
Manchester, surrendered at discretion. 

The last entry of this period in “ General 
Orders ” is dated January 1, 1746. It directs 
that all plundering and disorders shall be 
severely punished ; that silver and horses 
reported stolen shall be searched for ; that any 
rebels that have or shall be taken “concealed 
or attempting to escape or in any ways evading 
the capitulation to be immediately put in irons 
in order to be hanged ” ; and that all captured 
weapons and horses shall be immediately 
handed over. Orders were also given concern- 
ing the dispersal of Cumberland’s army, for 
he himself posted down to the south, to com- 
mand the forces gathering there to oppose any 
landing the French might attempt. General 
Hawley took over the reduced army in the 
north ; some troops were shifted south, and 
many others moved to Newcastle. So far as the 
Government was concerned, the most pressing 
danger was over and the winter campaign in 
England concluded. Attention and time 
could now be directed to the larger issues. 

Details were also scribbled down of baggage 
seized from the Scots, apparently abandoned 
near Carlisle and taken over by the British 


during the siege of the city. Included are over 
two hundred tents for private soldiers, a few 
officers’ tents, an officer’s bedstead, and many 
miscellaneous items, such a “a trunk with 
surgeon’s books, and medicines ”’, a halbert, a 
steel-mounted hanger, a brass-mounted small- 
sword, 58 targets, 7 buff-coloured dragoon 
housings, a flowered dimity waistcoat, a High- 
lander’s short coat, a pewter dish and six plates, 
and “‘ four women’s gowns ”’. 

In the “‘ General Orders ” there are some 
melancholy indications of the severity with 
which Cumberland punished rebellion. Even 
during the haste of pursuit, courts-martial 
were held on deserters who fell into British 
hands. The brief halt at Macclesfield on 
December 10 and I1, 1745, gave time to try a 
soldier of Murray’s Regiment (46th) and 
another of Kingston’s. The pause at Preston on 
December 14 was marked by a further trial, 
this time of a deserter from Guise’s Regiment 
(6th). At Penrith, while preparing the advance 
on Carlisle, during December 20, two others, 
one a deserter from Loudon’s Foot (2nd High- 
landers : afterwards reduced) were condemned. 
From notes made on a fly-leaf, it appears that 
at least two of these, the men from Murray’s 
and Guise’s, were hanged ; the others, since 
they were found guilty, probably died, though 
there is no definite record of their deaths ; 
three of these five men are described as having 
been taken prisoner at Prestonpans and sub- 


sequently enlisted with the rebels before falling: 


into Cumberland’s hands. | Contemporary 
accounts mention the trial and execution of as 
many as twelve other deserters after the capture 
of Carlisle. There is no gainsaying the brutality 
of the age, nor particular savagery of the rela- 
tions between Jacobites and MHanoverians. 
Cumberland encouraged the English country 


people to put to death any Scottish stragglers 
they might lay their hands on, while the Prince 
was retreating northwards, and much regretted 
that at the taking of Carlisle he could not 
** have blooded the soldiers with these villains ”’. 
At Clifton skirmish the Highlanders were said 
to have charged with cries of “‘ No Quarter ! ” 
and to have wounded some British officers after 
they had been knocked down. Many poor 
wretches were hanged who had enlisted with 
the Prince at Preston and Lancaster, and had 
served under him for scarcely a month before 
being taken at Carlisle. Among these was one 
Thomas Coppack, a Manchester clergyman 
who had joined Charles, and whose name 
appears on one page of Campbell’s manuscript. 
It is little wonder that the aftermath of Culloden 
was so bloody and bitter, for all had been well 
prepared towards that end by the methods 
used by both sides during the last campaign 


fought on English ground. 


Sources : the two volumes of manuscript referred 
to are numbered 221 in the Military Manuscript 
section of the Royal United Service Institution 
Library, Whitehall, S.W.1. They are entitled 
*H.R.H. Duke of Cumberland’s General Orders 
from June 11, 1745, at Lessines, to December 4, 
1745, at Stafford” and “ General Orders from 
December 7, 1745, to April 30, 1746, by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland ”’, and were presented by 
Miss Campbell MacLachlan, through the Rev. W. 
Sidney Scott, in August, 1950. Some edited extracts 
were used by A. N. Campbell MacLachlan in 
“William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland : being 
a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, Chiefly 
as exhibited in the General Orders of H.R.H., 
1745-1747 ”, published in London, 1876. Besides 
the material in such works as History of the Rebellion 
(L. Chambers, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1830) ; History 
of the Transactions in Scotland (G. Charles : 2 vols., 
Leith, 1817), History of the Rebellion (A. Henderson, 
London, 1753), and A Plain Narrative (M. Hughes, 
London, 1747), many useful quotations from 
Cumberland’s public and private papers are to be 
found in William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland 
(E. Charteris, London, 1913). 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Print Room of the British Museum 
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Mr. Gladstones 


Last Cabinet 


By ARCHIBALD 
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Sth Earl of Rosebery 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY in 1894 


HE sth Earl of Rosebery became Prime Minister in March, 1894, at the age of forty- 
seven. Sixteenth months later his Government was defeated in the House of Commons 
and, at the General Election that followed, the Conservatives won a sweeping majority. 

Though he lived until 1929, a revered elder statesman, the master of great properties, an 
historian of distinction and a celebrated sportsman—much to the distress of the Nonconformist 
conscience, while he was Prime Minister one of his horses won the Derby—Lord Rosebery never 
again held office. It would be too much to claim that he was not disappointed by the shortness 
of his period in power—of his Prime Ministership he once said, “‘ I never did have power’’. 
But, in a sense, he had a mind above politics ; or, at least, above the shifts and compromises 
entailed by an active political life. Carried into the problems of government by the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s great Midlothian campaign, in the day-to-day conduct of affairs he 
found much to disgust him. In later life, when his passionate imperialism had brought about 
his severance from the leaders of the Liberal Party—and, at the same time, his radical 
principles and his loyalty to the shade of Mr. Gladstone prohibited him from changing his 
political allegiance—he is reported to have said of politics, ““ When I found myself in this 
evil-smelling bog, I was always trying to extricate myself. That is the secret of what people 
used to call my ‘ lost opporiunities ’.” 

The administration of 1894 has been admirably characterized by Mr. Churchill in 
his essay on Lord Rosebery published in GREAT CONTEMPORARIES: “ The Liberal 
Government, holding office by the Irish vote and assailed vehemently by the far more solid 
Unionist array, was struggling along under the freshly-used veto of the House of Lords, 
by majorities which sometimes fell below twenty, towards an ugly election. It was a bleak, 
precarious, wasting inheritance.” As has happened in more recent administrations depending 
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on small majorities, the Liberals in 1894-95 were as much troubled by their own dissensions 
as by the criticisms of the Opposition. When Mr. Gladstone finally made up his mind to 
retire, there was an outstanding Liberal leader who believed himself to have the natural right 
of succession ; he was the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons, 
Sir William Harcourt. Harcourt’s gifts in debate were formidable, but he had a capacity 
for wounding his colleagues even more than he did the Tories. That is why the Liberal Party 
turned to Lord Rosebery. Harcourt, however, was not easily defeated. If Lord Rosebery held 
the title of supreme office, Sir William was determined to possess the reality of power. In 
Mr. Churchill’s words, “ Sir William Harcourt was a genial, accomplished Parliamentarian, 
a party man, ambitious in a calculating style, a Falstaffian figure, with an eye fixed earnestly 
but by no means unerringly, upon the main chance””. 

Contrasted in character, Rosebery and Harcourt were equally divided in their political 
beliefs—Harcourt cared little for that great conception of Empire which Rosebery was the 
first to describe as “a Commonwealth of Nations”. Collaboration between the two men 
was inevitably uneasy, and the final break came not long after the Election of 1895 had 
consigned the Liberals to opposition. Characteristically, Mr. Gladstone was the immediate 
cause of it. It had been one of Lord Rosebery’s embarrassments during his sixteen months of 
office that, though the Grand Old Man had resigned, pleading “physical infirmity”’, no 
one could be certain that he would remain content in his honourable retirement. Once before, 
in 1875, he had handed over the leadership of the Liberal Party to Lord Hartington, only 
to make a forceful return five years later. In 1896 he emerged again. Fervently supported 
by Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone took the opportunity presented by the Armenian Massacres 
to stump the country in a campaign against the Turks. With this development of party 
policy Lord Rosebery profoundly disagreed. To his mind, which had been most at ease during 
his Secretaryship-of-State at the Foreign Office, the perennial interests of Britain in foreign 
affairs ought never to be placed at the mercy of one of those waves of righteous indignation 
so apt to sweep the country ; and he resigned from the Party leadership. ... This background 
will, we hope, be helpful to readers of what Lord Rosebery called: “‘ My narrative of the 
formation of the Government in 1894 to be used if necessary to correct false statements. It is 
unfinished in form, but in substance contains, I think, all the necessary facts.” 
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N TUESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1894, in aspeech the Cabinet was almost unanimously in favour 
()« 50 minutes, Mr. Gladstone announced _ of the original estimate. Harcourt’ indeed as 

to the Cabinet his intention to resign | Chancellor of the Exchequer supported Mr. 
if the Admiralty estimates for the coming year § Gladstone’s views. He entirely and funda- 
were maintained at their proposed figure, mentally disapproved of these estimates. But 
stating that he could truthfully attribute his if they were not agreed to the Government 
resignation to physical infirmity. He argued would break up and the Tories who would 


‘against the proposals in passionate language, § succeed would agree to them. Moreover, he 


but said that he did not wish to be wholly saw his way to finding the money. He was 
unaccommodating, and as he could not and _— consequently prepared to acquiesce in the 
would not attempt to frame a departmental Admiralty demands. It was observed that 
estimate, he would simply propose to bisect during the latter part of his discourse Mr. 
the new charge and postpone one half tilla | Gladstone who had several times indignantly 
future occasion. This didnotseematenable or interrupted him, turned his back on his 
logical suggestion and it was quite clear that | Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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It is unnecessary to describe the regret 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s announcement was 
received. It may safely be said that it created a 
feeling of consternation in the mind of every 
person present. There had for a few days been 
vague rumours that Mr. Gladstone objected to 
the naval estimates and threatened extreme 
courses. But there are always rumours of this 
kind floating about Cabinets, and there was 
implicit confidence that Mr. G’s ingenuity and 
great, though unconscious, tenacity of office 
would overcome the difficulty. Now that 
Ministers found themselves immediately in 
face of the approximate loss of this noble and 
puissant figure they were appalled. Little was 
said in this sense, but the aspect of the Council 
was unmistakable. 

It was, however, pointed out as delicately 
as might be that whatever the result might be 
the decision must not too long be postponed. 
Whichever decision was taken the Govern- 
ment must break up. The sooner, then, that 
it broke up the better. Otherwise the next few 
weeks would be passed in leakage and gossip 
and drift, ending in a wreck just before the new 
Session, when there would be no time to re- 
compose the Government or make any prepara- 
tions for Parliament. That would be a disaster. 

This view was generally held, but the course 
deprecated was the one adopted, and the 
disaster so long foreseen was what actually 
occurred. The discussion branched off into a 
rather painful scene between Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir W. Harcourt, and it was finally sug- 
gested that Ministers should discuss among 
themselves what could be done : one of those 
flabby proposals which are hurriedly adopted 
in order to put an end to an intolerable position. 
Mr. Gladstone closed the Cabinet by saying, 
“TI propose to leave for Biarritz on Saturday 
morning ”’. 

In the afternoon Sir W. Harcourt expressed a 
wish to see me and came to the Foreign Office. 
He at once began speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration and said that he supposed if Mr. G. 
carried out his threat that it meant the end 
of all things, and the disappearance of the 
Government ; did I not think so? I replied 
that I was entirely of a different opinion. I 
never could dismiss from my mind the deplor- 
able figure cut by Mr. Pitt’s Government on 
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LEWIS HARCOURT 


From the drawing by H. Furniss in the National 
Portrait Gallery 


Mr. Pitt’s death: that our breaking up on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation would be so much 
the worse that it would be proved that the 
Liberal Party would have to declare itself 
unable even for a moment to carry on the 
Government after the resignation of a statesman 
in his eighty-fifth year ; and that sooner than 
stomach such a humiliation I would serve in a 
Government headed by Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth* * or anyone else. I admitted that 
we could not in any case go on for long, but 
insisted that we should not commit suicide 
in despair. 

He seemed much taken aback by this 
declaration, and soon afterwards retired. 

I was at the time a good deal perplexed by 
the object of this visit and by Sir W’s de- 
meanour. But I have no doubt that it had 
begun to dawn upon him that he could not 
form a Government and that the best way of 
concealing this impotence was that the Govern- 
ment should come to an end ; that he regarded 


* The first name of a subordinate Minister that 
came into my head. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
by Harry Furniss 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT by F. Carruthers Gould 
Both in the Naticnal Portrait Gallery 


me as the only person who could continue the 
Government and made no doubt from my 
reluctance to return to Office in 1892 that he 
would find me quite willing to fall in with his 
views of collapse. 

Mr. Gladstone left for Biarritz on the 
Saturday (Jan. 13) as he announced. I saw 
him on the previous Wednesday (the day after 
the Cabinet) at the House of Commons when 
he spoke with much eloquence and exaltation 
of his position. “‘ Th: dead are with me though, 
it seems, not the living—Peel, Cobden, Bright, 
Aberdeen, etc.” On this day, however, the 
acuteness of the crisis seemed to be diminished, 
and on the Thursday (Jan. 11) it seemed to be 
past. Mr. Gladstone entered upon business as 
usual, and those most in his intimacy believed 
that he had made up his mind to remain. On 
the Friday again it seems that he took an 
official farewell of one at least of his private 
secretaries. (See Asquith’s* letters to me of 
Jan. 11 and 13.) On the Saturday he disappeared 
as it were from our ken, and the Cabinet heard 
nothing more from him directly until his 
return. It was understood, however, that he 
expressly refused leave for any Cabinets to be 
held in his absence. 

It is very difficult to give a clear or consecu- 
tive view of what happened in London during 
the next few weeks. Naturally the Cabinet had 
to preserve its burning secret (which was 
wonderfully kept) and to prepare for the 
possible eventuality (for it was not regarded 
as more) of being left without a chief within 
ten days or a week of the reassembling of 
Parliament. 

Some of the Ministers were in constant 
communication with me—notably Asquith, 
John Morley,‘ Acland* and Spencer.* Some I 
think remained passively awaiting the stroke 
of fate whatever it might be. Among these I 
should reckon Trevelyan,’ Lefevre,* Fowler,’ 
and perhaps Bryce.'® Shaw-Lefevre went to Mr. 
Gladstone shortly after the Cabinet of Jan. 9 
to say that he was in agreement with him— 
whether generally or particularly, I do not 
know, nor does it matter. Mr. G. afterwards 
said that he had greatly under-rated Shaw- 
Lefevre who he now thought would make a 
good Colonial Governor. Of Kimberley,” 
Ripon" and Herschell’* I saw I think little. But 
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I myself was passive, for I was engrossed by the 
business of my great department. I had indeed 
during this Government become purely a 
departmental Minister—content to hold aloof 
provided I were left alone in my special work. 
And, provided this condition were observed, I 
did not trouble myself greatlv about the future. 
In the first place I did not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone would resign at this time, and on 
this question ; and, secondly, if he did, I was 
convinced that Harcourt would try and make 
any Government of which he was the chief, 
pleasant to his colleagues and successful. My 
invariable language was “ Harcourt will try to 
make his own Government a success, but he 
will take care that no one else’s is”. And so I 
was prepared to serve under him, or indeed 
under anybody who would prevent the Govern- 
ment from falling to pieces on Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement. 

But I can say this of no other Minister. I 
now think it quite possible that had my col- 
leagues been placed between the devil and the 
deep sea, that is, had they been placed in the 
position of choosing between Harcourt as 
Prime Minister and their extinction they would 
have submitted to Harcourt. But I did not 
think so then, for their language was violent 
in a contrary sense, as used or reported to me. 
John Morley indeed, who was the most 
vehement, declared that nothing would induce 
him to serve under Harcourt as Leader of the 
House of Commons—much less Prime Minister. 
It was not till Feb. 13 that I noted a tendency 
in him to yield this point. But Asquith, Acland 
and Spencer were equally firm to me as to the 
impossibility of Harcourt being Prime 
Minister. For some reason or another he had 
offended all, and made all shrink from the idea 
of his being placed in authority over them. 
Arnold Morley," indeed, afterwards told me 
that he took a Whip’s view and would have 
served under any person selected to lead the 
Party ; and Edward Marjoribanks'® taking also 
a Whip’s view expressed his conviction that the 
great mass of the Cabinet would have done the 
same. 

To return to what passed after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s departure for Biarritz on Jan. 13—I can 
tell little of personal knowledge, because, as I 
have stated, I was immersed in my department. 
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I took occasional “ constitutionals” with 
Asquith or John Morley, and other Ministers 
dropped into luncheon, and thus I was kept 
informed. Otherwise I should have known 
little or nothing. 

Undoubtedly the most active person at this 
juncture was Mr. Lewis Vernon Harcourt,'* the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s eldest son. He 
was, naturally enough, determined to leave no 
stone unturned to procure the succession for 
his father. Very shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s 
departure he called on John Morley and asked 
him if the compact between him and his father 
still held good. Morley in a fury replied that it 
did not, and that if he wished to know the 
reason why he should know it at once. Morley 
then proceeded to deliver a philippic against 
Sir William recapitulating with exactness and 
sincerity all the causes of complaint which he 
(Morley) and the Government had against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Harcourt 
listened with admirable patience and com- 
posure, and at the end appeared to admit the 
justice of these censures, but referred them to 
his father’s idiosyncracies which Morley should 
know and condone. This, however, Morley 
declined to do and the interview ended most 
unsatisfactorily for the Ambassador. 

Of this conversation I only knew from 
Morley himself, who told it us immediately. 
What chiefly impressed us in it was the revela- 
tion of a secret understanding between Sir W. 
Harcourt and Morley of which all the Cabinet 
was unaware. It then transpired that in 1891, 
I think (at any rate before the General Election 
of 1892), Morley had been staying with 
Harcourt at Malwood, and had then agreed 
with him that they would never agree to a 
peer being Prime Minister. This was all that 
we heard at the time. In 1896, however, J. 
Ellis,'’ staying at Malwood, learned from Mr. 
L. Harcourt more precise details. But this 
authority is not in any sense reliable, and I 
have stated all that is pertinent to this narrative. 

Mr. Harcourt was, however, indefatigable 
in his efforts, though he did not come to me. 
Nor did I see anything of his father after the 
interview of Jan. 9. 

On the 23rd of January Sir A. West,'* who 
had accompanied Mr. Gladstone to Biarritz, 
paid a flying visit to London. He brought with 
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him the record of a conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone in which he expressed himself as 
unmoved in his purpose of resignation. ‘‘ You 
might as well try and blow up the Rock of 
Gibraltar with your own hands as try to move 
me.” 

At this time I was confined to bed with a 
strained ligament in my leg and saw scarcely 
anybody. 

On the 31st of January (I think) the Pail 
Mail Gazette announced Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation, which was contradicted in a strange 
communication from Sir A. West evidently 
composed by Mr. Gladstone. 

The news that reached us from Biarritz was 
conflicting. | Armitstead'® wrote that Mr. 
Gladstone was unmoved. Mrs. Drew*’ wrote 
that there was more hope and some chance of a 
reprieve. Those who knew best were, I think, 
of opinion that the resignation would not come 
on this occasion, mainly perhaps for the reason 
that resignation on the return from Biarritz 
would be so hard a measure and create such 
cruel difficulties for the Government. 

On Feb. 6 there was a new phase. Sir A. 
West again came over from Biarritz with a 
letter to Marjoribanks, the Chief Whip, 
suggesting a dissolution because of the mis- 
deeds of the House of Lords. All the available 
Ministers were unanimously against this 
proposal—they scarcely even considered it 
serious. Of the measures mentioned in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter Home Rule had been re- 
jected five months before without a ripple of 
national emotion ; Betterment was as yet an 
immature proposal ; the Employers’ Liability 
Bill** had been amended in a sense which a 
large section of the population supported and 
in a spirit more apparently popular than the 
enactment proposed; the Parish Councils 
Bill? remained a great measure in spite of the 
Lords ; and the Scottish Fisheries Bill** was 
perhaps the most preposterous measure ever 
‘presented to Parliament. There was not the 
remotest chance of arousing any feeling against 
the Lords on these issues, and just resentment 
would be felt by Liberals at being put to the 
trouble and expense of another General Elec- 
tion so soon after the last and without the 
opportunity of proposing further measures of 
British domestic reform. 


So Kimberley telegraphed to Biarritz that 
we were strongly and unanimously against the 
proposal. A few days afterwards Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to London. 

On Feb. 11 Mr. L. V. Harcourt made a 
further attempt on Mr. John Morley. He 
offered him, in fact, all the Kingdoms of the 


World if——. If his father became Prime 
Minister he would give J. Morley the Exchequer 
and the emissary sketched two alternative 
Budgets either of which J. Morley could master 
in a few days. The next proposal was more 
insidious. If, on the other hand, Sir W. H. 
did not become Prime Minister, he would 
preserve a benevolent neutrality (out of office, 
presumably), provided JF. Morley became 
Foreign Minister. Sir William, of course, knew 
that I could never give the Foreign Office to 
J. Morley for more reasons than one, and so by 
the suggestion he hoped to create a soreness, 
and in fact did so. He thus, too, probably gave 
the first idea of the Foreign Office to J. Morley, 
an idea which germinated. 

On Monday, Feb. 12, we had a Cabinet. 
There was not a word, however, as to the 
subject of the last Cabinet ; only a summons to 
a Cabinet dinner with Mr. Gladstone on the 
ensuing Saturday, Feb. 17. 

The next day I went to see John Morley in 
Elm Park Gardens and walked back with him. 
Whether from the emollient efforts of the son 
or perhaps from a feeling of difficulty as to 
making his position intelligible to the public, 
he this day began to waver as to vetoing 
Harcourt’s leadership of the House of 
Commons. 

On Saturday the 17th was the Cabinet din- 
ner at Mr. Gladstone’s in Downing Street. 
Herschell was on his right and I was on his 
left. He talked to me, I think, almost entirely 
of trees. But he also told me, which was 
interesting, that just before his examination in 
Greats he gave himself a week’s repose, which 
he spent in hearing the Reform Bill debate 
in the House of Lords. I laughingly told him 
that I could see that he had not ordered the 
dinner as it included oysters** and cold entrées 
—both of which he detests. 

We all thought that the banquet was to be 
the opportunity for Mr. Gladstone to declare 
his intentions, but I was soon undeceived. 
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GLADSTONE on the Front Bench 
From the drawing by Harry Furniss in the National Portrait Gallery 


After dinner, as it was a Cabinet dinner and 
as the world was all agog with curiosity, I said 
to my host that if any secret matters were 
going to be discussed we ought to look to the 
doors. “‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Gladstone with 
great composure, “ if anyone has any topic to 
raise it should be done now.” This was all that 
passed and made a deservedly popular story. 
But though the position had its humorous, it 
had also its tragic side, as the Cabinet were left 
in absolute ignorance of what was going to 
happen—whether they were to live or whether 
their thin-spun life was to be slit by the 
resignation of the Prime Minister. Never since 
Lord Chatham’s premiership was a Govern- 
ment so absurdly or unpleasantly situated in 
relation to its head. Mr. Gladstone was, I 
imagine, angry with us for not “ rallying ” (to 
use his own expression) to his views on the 
Navy, and so kept us at arm’s length. I am 
sure he did not intend to embarrass us by 


keeping his intentions a secret; he was only 
in a condition of righteous wrath; but the 
result was the same. 

John Morley was the only exception to this 
general ban. As I understood he had explained 
to Mr. Gladstone that he was in general agree- 
ment about the Navy, but that his duty com- 


pelled him to remain in Office. Any other 
course would be a desertion of Ireland. But 
even Morley shared to a limited extent in our 
disgrace. He wrote to me on Feb. 13 a note 
from which I extract a sentence as showing this 
and Morley’s sense of our deplorable condition. 
** All my vexations at the frantic embarrass- 
ments in which we are plunged seemed to melt 
away tonight when I helped the old man into 
his great-coat, and saw him painfully trudge 
off alone, refusing my escort.” I remember 
Morley’s expatiating on this refusal. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 20, Mr. Gladstone ad- 
dressed an enigmatical letter to Kimberley 
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which I subjoin as I cannot interpret it. 
Kimberley brought it to me in order to take 
the opportunity of saying that if he were sent 
for by the Queen, as leader in the House of 
Lords, he could only advise her to send for me. 


10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall. 
Feb. 20, 1894. 
My dear Kimberley, 

We will have a Cabinet on Friday at noon, on 
what I understand to be your request, in order that 
you may obtain full authority as to the course you 
have to take that evening in the Lords. 

I also gather from West that you are in some 
doubt as to my intentions, that is, I presume, as to 
some particulars of time and circumstance. 

You will remember that on Tuesday, Jan. 9, the 
Cabinet tacitly agreed to take time for considering 
the case before it, including and perhaps principally 
meaning the question whether we were to “gather in 
our harvest” (to use Trevelyan’s words). I after- 
wards understood that this was the general view, and 
I suppose there is no doubt of it. 

Having had not the smallest title to doubt the 
persistence of the Cabinet I have had nothing to 
consider except the time of communication to the 
Queen. However desirable it might be from some 
points of view for me to have notice as soon as may 
be, I have thought it my absolute duty to my col- 
leagues to say and do nothing which might by 
possibility tend to impair the solidarity of the 
Government until the questions between the two 
Houses are settled. In this I hope you will think I 
was right. 

On Friday matters may have sufficiently advanced 
to enable me to mention the limited though im- 
portant question, which yet remains as to time. 
We might perhaps then consider the question of the 
speech which must, I presume, be of the briefest. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE. 


During the evening of the same day Sir 
W. Harcourt came to John Morley’s room at 
the House of Commons. They had a very long 
interview in which Sir William had, as Morley 
reported, to listen to many hard sayings. But 
the object of his visit was to announce his 
willingness to make any sacrifice, even to the 
extent of undertaking the lead of the House 
of Commons under someone else as Prime 
Minister ; on two conditions. (i) He must 
see all Foreign Office dispatches. (ii) He 


‘must be free to take any decision in the course 


of debate without previous consultation. Next 
morning at 9 a.m. he sent his son to Morley to 
explain that he had given himself away in the 
freedom of conversation, but that in any case 
he must add a further condition—which related 
to patronage I think. But I did not take a note 
of it and indeed Sir William wiped out the 
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whole transaction so far as I could be con- 
sidered to be concerned within forty-eight 
hours. 

Next day (Feb. 21) Morley summoned 
Spencer, Asquith and myself to hear his report 
of this conversation, but I have no note or 
recollection of what occurred. 

On Thursday, Feb. 22, Sir W. Harcourt 
took the marked step to which I referred above 
as wiping out as far as I was concerned his 
previous declaration. 

Edward Hamilton, one of my most intimate 
friends, a clerk in the Treasury, was seated in 
his room when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stalked in, and said, “‘ I wish you to 
understand that what I have said to you (in 
former conversations) does not apply to 
Rosebery. Nothing would induce me ever to 
serve under him”. Having said this he at once 
or almost at once stalked out again. 

This, of course, was intended as a message 
to me, and was at once delivered. I heard after- 
wards that Harcourt had been annoyed, I do 
not quite understand why, by my saying, quite 
truthfully, that “‘ I had served under him and 
with him but could not undertake to serve over 
him”. However, I took his announcement as 
being definite. 

The next day (Friday, Feb. 23) we had a 
Cabinet to discuss the Queen’s speech closing 
the session. Harcourt declared that our policy 
must be one entirely of “ resistance to the 
House of Lords”. This seemed negative, but 
is not pertinent to this narrative. 

After the Cabinet Mr. Gladstone said a few 
vague words as to the time when his co-opera- 
tion with the Cabinet would cease, but they 
were so vague that they produced no impression, 
and no one said anything in reference to them. 

The next day was a day of small calamities 
to me. I was to go to Sandringham, taking 
Newmarket on my way. I missed my train 
and my compartment with all my red boxes 
had gone with it. I pursued it in a special train. 
At Newmarket I received a pressing personal 
telegram from the Queen asking me to dine 
with her as she particularly wished to speak 
to me. So I hurried back to London (finding 
there that all my clothes had gone to Sandring- 
ham) and thence to Windsor. I was, of course, 
under the impression that the Queen had 
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heard that Mr. Gladstone intended to resign 
and wished to see me. But she had nothing 
whatever to say to me. Something, however, 
had happened. Mr. Gladstone had on that day 
sent for Sir H. Ponsonby,** and had asked him 
if the Queen could keep a secret if he told her 
one. So Ponsonby asked the Queen. “ From 
everybody ? ” she enquired in reply. Ponsonby 
said “ Yes”, on which she flatly declined, and 
said she must be free to consult friends. She 
believed the secret to refer to a dissolution. 
I told Ponsonby that I regretted her answer. 

I did not know of this until night, after I 
had seen the Queen, when Ponsonby told me. 
I suppose she telegraphed for me thinking 
that I could throw some light on the secret, 
but, of course, under no circumstances could 
I have said anything. Nor indeed, though I 
could guess the secret, could I tell positively 
what it was. The very mystery of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s communication made me rather surmise 
that it was not resignation ; and I never felt 
sure of his resignation until he announced it 
to the Queen four days afterwards. 

The next day I returned to London, where I 
saw Asquith and Campbell-Bannerman** who 
had come from Marjoribanks. Marjoribanks 
had been summoned yesterday to Harcourt 
who had read a long memorandum to him. It 
set forth that the First Minister should be in 
the House of Commons. But that if that could 
not be, he would, if it were the general wish, 
lead the House of Commons under certain 
conditions : (1) that he should take indepen- 
dent decision in the House of Commons if the 
course of debate should render it necessary ; 
(2) that he should see all Foreign Office dis- 
patches ; and (3) that he should have some 
control of patronage, and another which I 
forget. (After his message by Hamilton I did 
not pay much attention to all this.) On this I 
again made the remark that it might be difficult 
to serve under H. but that it would be still 
more difficult to serve over him. 

Majoribanks had also said that there was a 
growing feeling in the House of Commons 
against a peer being Prime Minister. On this 
I said that I was delighted to hear it—might it 
grow ! 

I could see that both Asquith and Campbell- 
Bannerman were much disquieted by Marjori- 
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banks’ tidings. On Feb. 27 I drew up for my 
own satisfaction a full Minute of my views 
on the general and personal aspects of the 
situation. It represents my views so exactly 
that I insert it here. 


Foreign Office. 
Feb. 27, 1894. 

It is a commonplace to say that the Government 
is in a deplorable position, due to the ambiguities 
and delays—excusable and comprehensible but in- 
convenient of the Prime Minister. 

If he resigns he will, it appears, do so at the last 
possible moment leaving some 48 hours for the 
nomination of a Prime Minister, the formation of a 
Government, the framing of a policy and the 
adoption of a Queen’s speech. 

Of these the nomination of a Prime Minister is 
by far the most difficult. ; 

There is only one person clearly marked out for 
the post; I mean Sir W. Harcourt. His abilities 
and services are alike unquestionable and he has long 
acted as Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant. Any other 
selection in the House of Commons would therefore 
be an affront to him. 

Unfortunately his idiosyncracies (which it is not 
necessary to detail) render him almost intolerable 
to his colleagues and deprive him of his just weight in 
the House of Commons and the country. 

Under these circumstances his colleagues (who 
are alone supposed to be aware of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention to retire) have looked elsewhere, and tried 
to find someone in the House of Lords who should 
head the Government. For this purpose, some of them 
at least, have, God knows why, fixed on me. 

My position is perfectly clear and simple. 

1. I do not care about office at all and would far 
rather be without it. 

2. It was much against my will on grounds of 
public duty made, in 1892, to return to the Foreign 
Office. 

3. In the present delicate situation in Europe it 
is very inadvisable to have a change at the Foreign 
Office, even for the better as regards the person. 

4. Of the work of the Prime Minister, nay, of 
current domestic politics I am as ignorant as a man 
can well be. 

5. A Liberal Peer as Prime Minister heading a 
score of dubious Peers would be a ridiculous spectacle. 

6. The proposal then comes to this—that I 
should leave an office where I can be of some use, at 
least negatively, to take an office where I could be 
of no use at all except as a figurehead. 

7. More than this I should be a stumbling block 
to many ; to none more than to Harcourt, who has 
explicitly declared that he could not serve under me, 
and to a more or less considerable group of the House 
of Commons. 

Under these circumstances it would appear that 
the Cabinet in order to escape a wearisome and 
unpalatable but able and vigorous head is prepared 
to lose him as well as Mr. Gladstone, to alienate a 
certain section of their suppozters, and to face the 
fierce opposition of Harcourt at the head of this 
section, as well as probably the hostility of Mr. 
Gladstone himself. 

(I put aside the conditions on which Harcourt 
has professed himself as willing to serve under a 


Peer Prime Minister as Leader of the House of 
Commons, for they are such as would not be enter- 
tained by any man of self-respect. They do not 
apply to me and would, I am convinced, be rejected 
by Kimberley or Spencer. Ripon is disqualified.) 

The matter then resolves itself into a choice of 
evils: either the irksome yoke of Harcourt, or a 
ministry headed by a reluctant peer in face of 
strenuous opposition in the House of Commons, 
headed by Harcourt. 

The choice, though one of evils, seems simple 
enough. Indeed, the Government might under the 
second supposition meet with an early and igno- 
minious defeat. 

I have always urged a Harcourt Ministry in this 
event, on the simple common-sense ground that he 
would try to make his own government a success, 
and any other a failure. 

The question now arises if anything has caused 
me to change my view. I can truly say that I know 
of nothing. 

That point may then be considered as settled in 
my mind. The further question arises, personal to 
myself, could I continue to hold the Foreign Office 
under him ? 

Until a week ago I should have said “‘ yes”. I 
should have held that it was to his interest not to 
interfere with me and that he would therefore not 
so interfere. 

This now is not so clear. One of the conditions 
he makes as to leading the House of Commons under 
a peer relates to the supervision of despatches. This 
is evidently aimed at me. It implies distrust, and 
the relation of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
is or should be as close as between the leaders of the 
two houses. 

Now no such confidence could exist between 
Harcourt and me. Our views on foreign policy are 
as diametrically opposed as on almost every other 
question. 

I could then only hold the Foreign Office under 

him on condition of ignoring his views and pursuing 
my own. I should have even then to shut myself up 
in my department and confine myself to it. This I 
should do on the ground that change, as I have saia, 
4 would be most detrimental at the F.O. just now ; 
7 and that I should do nothing to break up the Govern- 
sf ment in the party interest. 
MY This I do not think possible now. The intrigues 
_ which have been pursued of late by Harcourt and 
ke his son, his deliberate declaration against me, and 
7 his conditions make it impossible for me to serve 
under him without loss of self-respect and even of 
character. 

But it may be said (1) that this may break up the 
Government ; and (2) that suppose Harcourt thus 
failed to form a government a heavy responsibility 
would be thrown on me to undertake one myself. 

; As to the first point I do not think that my declin- 


ing to serve would have that effect. I should in no 
I should 
into the country and 


way interfere with the new Government. 

f simply retire abroad or 

disappear. 

; As to the second, I would say this : No responsi- 
bility of the kind could attach itself to me. I have 
explained the difficulty amounting to impossibility 

of a peer being Prime Minister in our party. But 

sa more. I have studiously refrained in view of this 
eventuality from saying a word in public or attracting 
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attention in any way ever since I took the seals. I 

have lived in my office in absolute obscurity—only 

making one political speech (and that not volun- 

tarily). It was on the Home Rule Bill in the House 

of Lords, and, having to make it, I made such declara- 

tions and confessions in it as would I hoped put an o 

end for ever to the possibility of my being even a 

considered for the Prime Ministership. R 
My responsibility then would be limited to this, d 

that, having sat silent in a corner ever since I took 0 

office, I find that under Harcourt I could not even 

sit in a corner; that I could not perpetrate the S 

absurdity of carrying out under the most virulent L 

of the Little Englanders a policy diametrically 0 

opposed to him. A 
The last argument I have to meet is the most 

potent. It will be said that in so desperate a position 


as ours it will show a want of courage to refuse the A 
post of danger. That, of course, cuts like a whip F 
But is it valid? It is not I in the snug seclusion s 
of the House of Lords who would have to “ face the o 
music” ; it is my colleagues in the Commons. I g 
should simply be a target ; a spectator of events over n 


which I should have no control ; a figurehead soon 
discredited. I should try and fight, of course, in my 
way. But that would obviously be ineffective. 

I think it only fair, too, to say that I would not 
undertake in the too probable but not certain event 
of our defeat at the elections to lead the opposition (!) 
in the House of Lords. The same reasons, also, 
which made me wish to remain in retirement would 
operate to make me return thither. 

As I work it out then, the case is clear. Harcourt 
may not be personally palatable to all of us. But he 
deserves the premiership by inheritance, he will do 
his best to make his ministry agreeable and success- 
ful, and his ability to do so is unquestionable. More- 
over, if he does not obtain it he will place himself at 
the head of the extreme party and will exercise his 
undoubted powers as a belligerent. 

For me it is also clear that I could not hold the 
Foreign Office under him, and my retirement from 
the Foreign Office is (though I tried another solution) 
equivalent to my retirement from the Government. 

Feb. 27, 1894. 


When I wrote this it will be seen that I was 
not sure if Mr. Gladstone would resign or not. 
But next day (Feb. 28) he saw the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace for half an hour and 
intimated his intention of resigning ; though . 
the Queen (as appears from H. Ponsonby’s 
letter of March 1) did not even then consider 
it as quite definite. 

That afternoon (Feb. 28) Sir H. Ponsonby ; 
came to see me from the Queen to ask my 
advice as to the course she should pursue in 
the event of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. I 
have no memorandum of the conversation, 
except Sir H. Ponsonby’s letter which I here 
therefore subjoin.* I 

(to be concluded) 


*Among Lord Rosebery’s 
Ponsonby’s letter is missing. 


papers Sir H. 
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NOTES 


1 Sir William Harcourt (1827-1904). Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Gladstone’s third and fourth 
administrations; retained this post in Lord 
Rosebery’s government, when he introduced the 
death duties budget. For long Leader of the House 
of Commons. 


2 Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 1st Lord 
Shuttleworth (1844-1939). Under-Secretary to the 
India Office in 1886 ; later the same year Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Secretary to the 
Admiralty 1892-5. 


3 Herbert Henry Asquith, 1st Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith (1852-1928). Liberal Member for East 
Fife for 32 years ; pledged to Home Rule. Home 
Secretary in Gladstone’s last administration, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Campbell-Bannerman’s 
government (1905-1908) ; subsequently for nearly 
nine years Prime Minister. 


* John Morley, Viscount Morley of Blackburn 
(1838-1923). Editor of the Fortnightly Review and 
author of lives of Gladstone, Cobden, Rousseau, etc. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Gladstone’s last 
Ministry, and Secretary of State for India in 
Campbell-Bannerman’s. During Lord Rosebery’s 
administration he co-operated with Harcourt in 
questions of foreign and colonial policy against the 
liberal imperialism of Rosebery. 


5 Sir Arthur Acland (1847-1926). Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education in 
Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1892. Lord Morley states 
that, on Gladstone’s retirement in 1894, Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Arthur Acland and himself were 
“the leading junto inside the Cabinet ” who pre- 
ferred Lord Rosebery to Sir William Harcourt as 
Gladstone’s successor. 


Poyntz, 5th Earl Spencer (1835-1910). 
Successively Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
President of the Council, Viceroy of Ireland and 
again Lord President of the Council in the earlier 
Gladstone governments, Lord Spencer became First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Gladstone’s last ad- 
ministration, and continued in this post under Lord 
Rosebery. 


7 Sir George Otto Trevelyan (1838-1928), author 
of Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, etc. Secretary 
for Scotland in Gladstone’s third and fourth 
administrations. 

8’ George Shaw-Lefevre, Lord Eversley (1831- 
1928). First Commissioner for Works with a seat 
in the Cabinet in Gladstone’s last administration. 
Remained in the Cabinet as President of the 


Local Government Board in Lord Rosebery’s 
administration. 


® Sir Henry Fowler, 1st Viscount Wolverhampton 
(1830-1911). From 1892 President of the Local 
Government Board under Gladstone. Secretary of 
State for India under Rosebery, and a strong sup- 
porter of Rosebery at the time of the Boer War. 


10 Fames Bryce, Viscount Bryce (1838-1922). 
furist and historian. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
“Lancaster, 1892. President of the Board of Trade, 
1894. Ambassador in Washington, 1907-1913. 


4 Fohn Wodehouse, 1st Earl of Kimberley (1828- 
1902). Secretary of State for India in Gladstone’s 
third and fourth administrations. Leader of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Lords from 1891 until 
Rosebery became Prime Minister. 


2 G. F, S. Robinson, 1st Marquis of Ripon (1827- 
1909). Governor-General of India in 1880; First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Gladstone’s third ad- 
ministration ; Secretary of State for the Colonies 
under Gladstone and Lord Rosebery. 


13 First Lord Herschell (1837-1899). Lord 
Chancellor in 1886 and 1892-3. 


14 Arnold Morley (1849-1916). 
General 1892-95. 


18 Edward Marjoribanks, 2nd Lord Tweedmouth 
(1849-1909). Chief Liberal Whip in 1892. Suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in 1894. 


16 Tewis Harcourt (1863-1922). Son of Sir 
William Harcourt. Acted as his father’s private 
secretary from 1881-1904. 


17 John Edward Ellis (1841-1910). Member of 
Parliament. 


18 Sir Algernon West (1832-1921). Gladstone’s 
private secretary for nearly four years from 1868, 
and again in 1892, until Gladstone’s retirement. 


19 George Armitstead (1824-1914) .Ist Baron. Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Dundee 1868-73, 1880-85. 


20 Mary Drew, Gladstone’s daughter, secretary 
to her father and mother until their deaths. 


21 Employers’ Liability Bill (1894) provided for 
compensation for industrial accidents. It was finally 
withdrawn by Gladstone’s Government, because 
the House of Lords insisted on an amendment which 
would have given workmen the opportunity of 
contracting out ”’. 


22 Parish Councils Bill (Local Government Bill) 
passed 1894, under Gladstone, was the cause of 
severe friction between the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, and gave Gladstone an oppor- 
tunity for a violent attack on the House of Lords in 
his last speech (March Ist, 1894). 


°3 Scottish Fisheries Bill (1894). This Bill pro- 
posed to levy a rate of a penny in the pound on all 
seaboard counties for the purposes of the Fishery 
Board. The chief point of contention lay in the 
different treatment of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
first being included and the second excepted. Hence, 
the interest of Lord Rosebery as a magnate of 
Edinburgh. 


24 Gladstone had lately received a gift of Col- 
chester oysters from an admirer. 


25 Sir Henry Ponsonby (1825-1895). 
secretary to Queen Victoria from 1870. 


26 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (1836-1908). 
Secretary of State for War in Gladstone’s third and 
fourth administrations and in Lord Rosebery’s. 
On Sir William Harcourt’s resignation from Parlia- 
ment, Campbell-Bannerman succeeded him as 
Liberal leader in the House of Commons. Prime 
Minister from 1905 until 1908. 
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From the Illustrated London New 


Anti-papal Demonstration at Salisbury 


Papal 


By 


NCE, IT IS SAID, the great Butler was 
C) ating in his garden at Bishop Auck- 

land, deep in thought. His chaplain 
ventured to break the profound silence by 
enquiring what his Lordship was thinking 
about. Butler stopped in his tracks. “‘ What 
security”, said he, “‘is there against the 
insanity of individuals ? The physicians know 
of none.” There was a pause. “ Then, may 
not whole communities and public bodies be 
seized with fits of insanity as well as individuals? 
Nothing but this principle”, he concluded with 
emphasis, “can account for the major part of 


’ the transactions of which we read in History.” 


To the casual reader the storm which broke 
over the Catholic body in England in 1851 must 
seem an admirable example of the truth of 
Butler’s thesis. For consider, the Catholics 
of England had been governed during much of 
the penal period by officials known as Vicars 
Apostolic. In 1851, some twenty years and 


T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


more after Catholic Emancipation, they were 
reorganized under their traditional episcopal 
government. Sees were set up, bishops were 
appointed. All this was the affair of an insigni- 
ficant minority of Englishmen; to use 
Newman’s description, “a mere handful of 
individuals, who might be counted, like the 
pebbles and detritus of the great deluge ”’. 
It was an occasion, perhaps, for domestic con- 
gratulation, an event, it might have been 
supposed, to be chronicled at the foot of a 
column on one of the more remote pages of the 
daily newspaper, but nothing more. Instead, 
as so often in history, it was the improbable 
that happened. Even Ashley who had for some 
time expected a crisis of this sort was taken 
aback. “‘ What a surprising ferment ! It abates 
not a jot, meeting afier meeting in every town 
and parish in the country. . . . It resembles a 
storm over the whole ocean ; it is a national 
sentiment, a rising of the land! All opinions 
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From the Illustrated London News 


Meeting at the Guildhall in November 1850 to denounce papal aggression 


seem for a while submerged in this one feeling.” 
There had been no similar upheaval since the 
storm of exasperation when it was believed that 
the Reform Bill was in peril. And then, as in 
1851, it was remarked that it was the sober 
middle classes which were the most violently 
excited section of the nation. 

The events, together with their immediate 
causes, of this “‘ sustained religious crisis ” 
of 1851 have been sufficiently and indeed 
acutely analysed, and from this point of view 
there is little more to be said. Such discussions, 
however, inevitably leave one question largely 
unanswered. Jt is not altogether surprising 
that Wiseman’s famous letter “from the 
Flaminian Gate of Rome” announcing the 
restoration of a Catholic hierarchy, should have 
roused such men as Colonel Sibthorp, to say 
nothing of the embattled forces of Exeter Hall. 
What, however, needs an explanation is why so 
many sensible and liberal men and women felt 
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equally strongly and expressed themselves with, 
it would seem, scarcely more intelligence. 
Nor is it a sufficient answer to argue that when 
lunacy is in fashion, it is no part of the wise 
man to emphasize his sanity. 

An explanation which satisfied many foreign 
Catholics at the time is equally unsatisfactory. 
They were prompt to point out that at no time 
in the long history of their church had the 
mark of persecution been withdrawn from every 
portion of the Catholic body. In every age, in 
some part of the world, some of her children 
had faced the fulfilment of her Founder’s 
promise that the servant should not be greater 
than the master. Such a point of view provided 
no adequate explanation of what the motive 
force was which impelled the normally liberal, 
intelligent and charitable into the fray. It 
might fairly console the Roman Catholic who 
read in his local paper that what he had 
supposed to be the kitchen and larder of his 
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new house was in reality a well appointed set of 
prison cells in which, with the aid of rack and 
thumbscrew, he would shortly be at work 
upon his Protestant neighbours. It did not 
begin to explain the state of mind of the news- 
paper’s editor. Clearly some further analysis 
is needed. Maynooth, the trouble over Tahiti, 
the reverberations of the Oxford Movement, 
social conditions in the Campagna are all to the 
point, but by themselves they were insufficient. 

Take for illustration Lady Charlotte Guest 
whose diary provides a convenient example. 
It is true that the writer was a woman of strong 
and individual emotions, but she was also a 
woman of great intellectual and practical 
ability, with—which is more to the purpose— 
a talent for explicit sympathy and a conscious 
and cultivated pride in those traditional free- 
doms of opinion and personality of which 
nineteenth century English liberalism had con- 
stituted itself the especial guardian. She had 
recorded a year or two earlier in her diary how 
she and her friends had made a collection to 
mark their appreciation of the harp playing of 
Llywelyn Williams at the Abergavenny eistedd- 
fod, when the official judges refused to award 
him the prize. The young man was a well- 
known Chartist, and his father had recently 
been condemned to penal servitude for his 
revolutionary activities. It might have been 
supposed that a great lady who could be fair to 
Williams the Chartist would have taken Bishop 
Brown of Newport in her stride. She did 
nothing of the sort. Her diary exemplifies, in 
fact, the two outstanding marks of the crisis 
over “Papal Aggression”, the depth and 
sincerity of the emotion which it aroused and 
its incoherence. “Of all the Thirty-nine 
Articles ” as Mr. G. M. Young has remarked, 
“the only one that Englishmen at large could 
ever be got to take any interest in, is that which 
asserts that the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England.” And 


’ in 1851 the volume of that interest was un- 


deniable : it was, in fact, deafening. 

As one looks back, however, across the 
century, it is the incoherence rather than the 
volume which is revealing. Here, clearly, is 
nothing artificial, thought-out, discussed. “ It 
resembles a storm over the whole ocean : it is a 
national sentiment.” Ashley had hit the right 


nail fair and square on the head. “ Figure to 
yourselves these Ministers, seized with panic, 
saying to each other: Vemiunt Romani, et 
tollent nostram locum et gentem; the people 
fearing a change of constitution and loss of 
liberty ; both equally enemies of the Catholics 
whom they regard as the promoters of every- 
thing upon which their fears are grounded .. . 
figure to yourself all this and then you will dis- 
cover a great part of the secret.” Written in 
1679, it might equally well have been written 
in 1851. Men are only incoherent about that 
which they have taken for granted ; and when 
they are certain, they do not commonly pause 
to consider whether they are being silly. 

In 1851 No Popery was an established and 
not altogether ignoble battle-cry of the old, 
rural England which was so soon to pass away, 
and some analysis of this antipathy is necessary 
if we are to recapture the authentic flavour of 
the year of the Great Exhibition. The English- 
man’s exercise of his antipathy has traditionally 
two qualities, each closely allied to the other, 
weakness in satire and a glorious aptitude for 
ridicule, an aptitude native, uninhibited, 
resplendent. It is easy to make the old English 
abjuration of the Pope of Rome merely comic, 
and few would deny that it had its comic side. 

** Who, mamma, are the Roman Catholics?” 

“The Roman Catholics, my dear, are 

idolaters who worship the Virgin 
Mary.” 

“ But, Mamma, would not God be angry if 

he knew ? ” 

““ God does know, my dear, and he is angry, 

very angry.” 
But in Hogarth’s famous picture of Calais Gate 
you have the whole case, put with real wit and a 
rumbustious, masculine innocence which are 
irresistible. French in sympathy and idiom— 
the indictment runs—incompetently treasonable 
in politics and idolatrous in doctrine, the 
consequences are inevitably despotism and 
destitution, the former being tolerable only to 
the starveling Frenchman and the latter to 
the impenitently disaffected Celt. Hogarth’s 
picture represented the mature conclusion of 
the eighteenth-century middle class, and this 
conclusion survived to inspire the leaders of 
The Times and the cartoons of Punch in 1851. 
It was essentially through that fortalice, so 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


Calais Gate, by William Hogarth 


undeniably menacing and yet so clearly obsolete 
with its reminiscence of Newgate and the back- 
cloth of the Beggar’s Opera, that the men and 
women of 1851 viewed that religious proces- 
sion, the tall cross, the huge guttering candles 
and the surplices. There was this difference, 
however, in 1851, the procession was no longer 
vanishing out of sight round the corner. It was 
coming straight at them. 

The succession of great wars against 
Bourbon and Revolutionary France had left 
little room for appreciation where the French 
were concerned. As Mr. Dawson has reminded 
us, there is a delightful story how early in the 
eighteenth century, an ape which had escaped 
from a travelling circus was discovered by a 


patriotic village constable. The constable had 
no hesitation. He promptly arrested the 
French spy. In 1831 Gladstone was arguing 
with a working man that Reform meant 
Revolution “‘ Why, look”, I said, “at the 
revolutions in foreign countries”. The man 
looked hard at me and said these words 
“Damn all foreign countries, what has old 
England to do with foreign countries ”’. 
Neither the constable nor the labourer were 
men whom it would have been possible to 
describe as liberal, at least in any sense in which 
Englishmen could have understood the word in 
1851. But about Macaulay there can be no 
hesitation. To him the Church of Rome was a 
great, and in some ways the greatest, historic 
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Cardinal Wiseman preaching 
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institution. He had, too, a sound taste in Popes. 
“Benedict XIV, my favourite Pope.” He 
sprang in fact from that “ educated eighteenth 
century”, which as Mr. G. M. Young has 
remarked, “took its Catholics very coolly” 
But he had not been brought up for nothing 
according to the straitest sect of the Evangelicals; 
and the essay on Von Ranke, with its famous 
third paragraph, concludes without any very 
serious attempt to solve the problem with which 
its reader has been posed. It is not, after all, to 
be Rome as seen from Monte Aventino, but 
from that Mount Sinai which is in Clapham. 
And from that vantage point the view, though 
often surprisingly clear, is inevitably restricted. 
The best commentary on the uproar of 1851 
is, in fact, to be found in the sixth chapter of 
the History, and here it is the denial of 
Englishry which bulks largest in the count 
against the Catholics. “ Damn all foreign 
countries, what has old England to do with 
foreign countries ?”’ Macaulay is describing 
the theological debate which marked the years 
that preceded the revolution of 1688. He 
remarks that the Anglican divines gained an 
easy victory over a set of incompetent 
opponents. Of the Catholics he says :— 
** The ablest of them would not, on the other 
side, have been considered as of the third 
rate. Many of them, even when they had 
something to say, knew not how to say it. 
They had been excluded by their religion 
from the English schools and Universities, 
nor had they ever, till the accession of 
James, found England an agreeable, or even 
a safe residence. They had therefore passed 
the greater part of their lives on the con- 
tinent, and had almost unlearned their 
mother tongue. . . . They spelt like washer- 
women... their diction was disfigured by 
foreign idioms.” 


The authentic tradition of English 
Recusancy was, in fact, very different. The 
chief Catholic divines of the seventeenth 
century were mostly Oxford and Cambridge 
men ; several of them wrote and argued with 
singular clarity ; while of the prose of Sylvester 
Jenks, whom James II wished to make a bishop 
and whose education had been entirely at 
Douai, it may confidently be said that, if he did 
not write English prose, then English prose 
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remains unwritten. Then there was the 
custom at Douai that only one member of the 
College should admit his ability to speak 
French, the regular choice and transport of 
books from England for the prizes at St. Omer, 
and the careful alternation of scenes from 
English history and legend with those taken 
from the ecclesiastical histories in the school 
plays. Or, again, there was the famous occasion 
when the cheering at St. Omer at the news of 
one of Marlborough’s victories was so un- 
inhibited that representations were made by the 
townsmen to Louis XIV. The Irishmen, 
“ bleody, triumphant and half naked”, went 
in with the bayonet against the Imrerial 
cuirassiers at Cremona, or charged the English 
infantry at Fontenoy with the cry of Ciuim- 
iinigidh ar Luimneac cgus ar fheile na 
Sasanach ; but all that was remote from the 
Catholic gentry of England who recognized 
George III as their sovereign de jure, while 
their sons took commissions in the Austrian 
service in order that they might, under the 
Imperial Eagle, fight the enemies of King 
George on the Rhine or, at worst, the Janissaries 
on the Danube. They looked back to the 
memory of James II with the respect which 
they felt to be due to an unhappy, but not dis- 
honourable and now reasonably remote, episode 
in their country’s history. Jacobus II Magnae 
Britanniae Rex, Fidei Defensor et Victima. 
In 1829 their descendants were to blackball 
O’Connell. Viewed from one angle, indeed, it 
might be argued that the two most important 
and characteristic contributions of the eigh- 
teenth century Catholics to the English tradition 
were Challoner’s Meditations and the hounds 
of the Quorn. It was all of a piece that it was 
on Broad Halfpenny Down that John Nyren 
chose to lay on for Rome. 

True as all this may be, however, Macaulay 
was no fool. Very much a man of his own 
day, his mistakes are frequently as_interest- 
ing as his accuracies. There was a sense in 
which his picture had some bearing on the 
Catholicism of Early Victorian England. And 
there was a French or an Italian flavour about 
some of the new converts all the more irritating 
Decause it was so often a trifle self-conscious. 
\s a piece of history, Macaulay’s account may 
eave something to be desired, but when one 


finds Lingard, in February 185c, suggesting 
sardonically as a subject for discussion at Dr. 
Wiseman’s soirées “‘ How to send away the 
swarms of Italian congregationists who intro- 
duce their own customs here and by making 
religion ridiculous in the eyes of protestants 
prevent it spreading here”, then one begins to 
see light. 

Moreover, since the French Revolution the 
conceptions of Gallicism and Enthusiasm had 
become closely allied. And the most usual 
view was that Popery was a particularly virulent 
form of Enthusiasm. In fact, men like Theo- 
philus Evans had been prepared to give the 
argument a more surprising twist. In his 
delightful History of Modern Enthusiasm 
(1752) that excellent antiquarian had main- 
tained that the “‘ magnum opus of the Church 
of Rome” was the Society of Friends. The 
purpose of this “ contrivance of the Papists ” 
was to render England “ an easy prey to France 
or Spain or any Popish Power that would 
invade it, without striking a single blow, for it is 
against the Quakers’ Principles to fight”. 
The main stream of the tradition had, however, 
little concern with such diverting backwaters. 
It was content with Macaulay’s conviction that 
at root there was no very great difference be- 
tween St. Teresa of Avila and Joanna Southcott. 

Such was the attitude of the older genera- 
tion. With many of the younger men and 
women it was not so much fanaticism that was 
the principal product of Popery : instead it was 
impropriety. On April 26, 1851 the Guests 
were in Paris. Lady Charlotte wrote in her 


diary :— 


* Religion is the fashion, and the churches are 
crowded, but the transition to vice is only the 
more disgusting, and many of those who throng 
to hear the celebrated preachers are said to be 
reading the worst and most licentious novels of the 
day in church. . . . A characteristic story was told 
me in exemplification of the French morals. A 
very immodest play, very clever, called Manon 
L’Escaut, has been brought out at the Gymnase, 
which is the Theatre patronized by the strictest 
of the old Regime and Legitimists of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. A piquante little actress, very young 
and shameless, takes the most objectionable part 
in the piece. A friend of mine overhead some stiff 
Faubourg ladies speaking in rapture of this girl’s 
representation of her part on Easter Sunday 
adding that she was “ si intéressante, cette chére 
petite, et que ce jour-la elle avait fait sa premiére 
communion ! ” So much for the religion—so 


much for the morals of France.” 
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No doubt this represents a recurring mood in 
English history, but it is probable that no other 
generation could have given expréssion to it 
with equal felicity. 

Foreign travel had a further consequence, 
and once again one is reminded of Hogarth’s 
picture. The churches were visited and not 
infrequently approved, but the Mass was very 
generally beyond the Englishman’s compre- 
hension. “ . an Englishman of the most 
sober disposition can hardly refrain from 
laughter. For instance, when the priests, like 
sO many conjurors, are going through their in- 
comprehensible operations before the altar. 
What can be more ridiculous than to see these 
grave persons turning themselves about like so 
many idiots?” And now it was no longer 
necessary to go abroad. You could see it—if 
you knew where to go—in London or Birming- 
ham. And in less impressive surroundings. 
Kenelm Digby’s first impression of the Belgian 
churches differs very little from that less sophis- 
ticated ‘“‘ Scripture Reader’s” account of 
Benediction at the King William Street chapel 
on January 8, 1850, which Newman turned to 
such entertaining account in the sixth of his 
Lectures on Catholicism in England. The 
operative word in each case was clearly 
** conjuror ”’. 

The impression is strengthened if one 
considers the advice to ““ The English Abroad ” 
which Mr. John Murray felt it incumbent on 
him to include in his popular Handbook for 
Travellers in France. His readers are advised 
not to parade the churches, arm-in-arm with 
their women folk, “ talking aloud and laughing 
while the service is going on”. It is clear from 
the context that there is no question of ill 
nature or of noisy conviction, but of a blank and 
very cheerful incomprehension. 

So much for the main tributaries to the 
stream of anti-papal antipathy, but where was 
the source, and on which of the watersheds of 


‘national experience was situated the original 


fountain of its waters? The answer can be 
given with precision. The date of the first is 
1563, and of the second 1553-1558. The first 
is the year of the appearance in English of 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, the Book of 
Martyrs ; the second covers that Marian per- 
secution whose story provided the central 


theme of the book. In 1570 Convocation 
ordered the Book of Martyrs to be placed in all 
cathedral churches, and directed that every 
dignitary should provide a copy in his home for 
servants and visitors. Perpetually re-read, re- 
printed and illustrated, it set the mind of the 
nation for three centuries and more, and until 


the advent of Maitland provided the average. 


Englishman not only with his interpretation of 
ecclesiastical history but, more important with 
the saga of his religion. ‘“‘ The noble army of 
Martyrs ”’, was to recall to his memory not so 
much the martyrum candidatus exercitus of 
Christendom as the fires «f Smithfield and 
the Cambridge martyrs going to the stake at 
Oxford. “ Play the man, Master Ridley, and 
we shall this day light such a candle in England, 
as by God’s grace shall never be put out.” And 
so, too, the splendid drama of Cranmer’s end 
became part of the very stuff of the national 
memory of the English nation. 

At his best Foxe used the English language 
with the majestic vigour of a story-teller of the 
first rank. It was not his business, indeed it was 
beyond his comprehension, to grasp the full 
significance of the death agonies of the medieval 
world, or the scope of the “new Messiah ”’, 
Machiavelli’s Prince. He could not estimate 
such a figure as that of Rich who brought 
More and Fisher to the scaffold, racked Anne 
Askew, and then hounded the Protestants of 
East Anglia to the stake in his unswerving 
service of the Tudor Crown. Foxe was no 
historian but he made history, for he wrote at 
precisely the right moment. Thereafter in the 
villages and market towns each event was to 
flow into the mould which Foxe had provided, 
the Armada, the Gunpowder Treason, the 
Irish Revolts, the Popish Plot, the Revolution 
and the coming of the Deliverer. In the long 
winter evenings and on Sundays, after the 
service in the parish church, the children would 
take down the great leather-bound volume from 
the lowest shelf of the library, or from the high 
window-seat in the hall, to pore with frozen 
excitement over the great wood-cuts, and to 
search out the favourite tales :—old Dr. Taylor 
of Hadleigh (“now I know I am almost at 
home. I lack not past two stiles to go over and 
I am even at my Father’s house ”’) ; the blind 
boy of Gloucester and the villainous old 
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Chancellor; Mr. Robert Glover going so 
gallantly to the fire at Coventry; the rain 
beating against the windows of St. Mary’s and 
old Cranmer pressing forward towards the tall 
stake and the faggots. 

Viewed in perspective, the date 1851 marks 
the moment when the spiritual descendents of 
Foxe’s Martyrs found themselves irrevocably 
face to face with the spiritual descendents of 
Sir Thomas More. Over-delayed family re- 
unions are proverbially difficult for both 
sides. 

It would seem probable, too, that 1851 was 
almost the last year in which a “ sustained 
religious crisis ” of exactly this pattern could 
have taken place. A new generation was coming 
on to the stage, a generation which was to be 
preoccupied, at times a trifle self-consciously, 
with “this strange disease of modern life ” 
and to whom November sth meant not a 
politico-theological affirmation but a children’s 
party. The change was to be remarkably 


rapid. Perhaps the quickest way of getting 
one’s bearings is to remember that Matthew 
Arnold was already twenty-eight, Swinburne 
was ten, W. H. Mallock was two years old ; his 
New Republic was to appear in 1877. Some- 
where between these two dates, most English- 
men were to cross the watershed, and in that 
strenuous passage much of necessity had to be 
left behind. It was a generation which was 
determined to revise radically the tradition of 
the fathers. Giant Pagan, it appeared, was not 
really dead and was a very civilized fellow. 
And Giant Pope (“ you will never mend till 
more of you be burned was a rather more 
multiple personality than Bunyan had supposed. 
As Arnold suggested, it was absurdly difficult 
to hate “all the pell-mell of the men and 
women of Shakespeare’s plays”. From the 


vantage point of 1951 one is fascinated both by 
the accuracy and the distortion of the shadow 
which the future was already casting upon that 
remarkable generation of Englishmen. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
The Burning of Ridley and Latimer. 
From Foxe’s Book cf Martyrs, 1863 ed. 
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CHINA and AMERICA—II 


compiled by Peter Hume 


“The consuming and paying powers of the 
Celestials have been greatly over-estimated. With 
the present economical framework of Chinese society, 
which turns upon diminutive agriculture and 
domestic manufactures as its pivots, any large 
import of foreign produce is out of the question.” 


New York Daily Tribune leading article: §th 
October, 1858. (Written in London by Karl 
Marx.) 


“They think only of profit, and with the mere- 
tricious hope of profit they beguile the Chinese 
people. These men know not even the meaning of 
duty and ceremony, wisdom and good faith ; yet 
we profess to expect them to act as if they were 
endowed with the Five Virtues... .” 


Imperial Censor Wu K’o-Tu: Memorial to 
Empress Tzu Hsi on foreign envoys to China. 
Circa 1870. 


“It would be quixotic in the extreme to allow 
the question of China’s territorial integrity to 


entangle the United States in international 
difficulties.” 
Acting Secretary of State Robert Lansing : 1915. 


“* Henceforth, for the first time, we shall have the 
opportunity to play effective friends to the great 
people of China, and I for one feel my pulses quicken 
and heart rejoice at such a prospect.” 


President Woodrow Wilson : 1920. 
“American history is a story of struggle for 


equality and makes a shining page in the history 
of the world.” 


Sun Yat-Sen : San Min Chu I: 1924. 
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“There will be not miles of read, or hundreds 
of miles of road ; there will be literally millions of 
miles of road from one end of China to the other. 
Someone will supply the cement and asphalt for 
these highways ; someone will supply the scrapers 
and the steam-rollers and the concrete mixers. 
And when China is ribboned from top to bottom 
there will be inevitable filling stations—and someone 
will supply the pumps, and the gasoline that goes 
into them.” 


Robert Aura Smith : Our Future in Asia : 1940. 


“The success of China’s venture in planned war 
production, if properly followed up by the American 
government and business channels, will make for 
close post-war economic relations between China 
and the United States. . . . China should soon after 
the war begin to replace Japan as the leading indus- 
trial nation of the Orient. In that event, a market of 
enormous size should progressively open up for 
American export industries.” 


Donald H. Nelson (Chairman, U.S. War Produc- 
tion Board) : 1944. 


** We must bear in mind that American imperial- 
ism, which has intense hatred for the victories of the 
Chinese people, and is not willing to take its defeat 
lying down, is not only still occupying our Taiwan 
and using every means to sabotage and obstruct 
the Korean armistice negotiations, continuing aggres- 
sive war against Korea, but is also actively preparing 
for a new war.” 


Chu Teh (C.-in-C., People’s Liberation Army). 
Order of the Day : 1st October, 1951. 
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ANY YEARS AGO a scholar discussed 
Me history of these islands during the 


fifth century in a book called The Lost 
Century of Britain. It was not a very good 
book, but the title was well chosen : the dis- 
appearance of Roman Britain was a catastrophe 
and we are still much in the dark about how it 
happened. The results of the Roman with- 
drawal, however, are clear enough. Within a 
century Roman Britain became a dead civiliza- 
tion, as dead as the Maya civilization of 
Yucatan. In A.D. 400 Britain was still an integral 
part of a Roman Empire that embraced the 
civilized western world, and its administrative 
structure was recorded in a general gazetteer of 
Roman administration, the Notitia Dignitatum. 
One hundred years later the Roman Empire of 
the West had vanished, and Britain was so cut 
off from Rome that a subject of vital import 
to the world of the fifth century, a change in 
the date of Easter, could be matter of indiffer- 
ence to the English, because they were not 
Christian, and of ignorance to the Britons, 
because the news could not reach them. In 
A.D. 400 Britain was subject to the Roman 
system of agriculture, tenure and taxation ; 
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a wealthy Roman living at Rome, could hold 
estates in Britain, and a woman of the Dumnonii 
(Devonshire) could belong to a family with 
claims to a seat in the Roman senate—and 
could commemorate the fact in an inscription 
that has survived in a Dalmatian town. In 
A.D. 596, on the other hand, the missionaries 
despatched by Gregory the Great were afraid 
to come to Britain, because it was “ savage, 
barbarous and infidel and they did not know 
the language”. The tenants of landowners in 
Roman times would have had houses built of 
bricks and mortar, with mosaic pavements and 
central heating, and have used crockery turned 
on the wheel by workmen producing for a mass 
market. A hundred years later, the English 


were living in squalor comparable to that of the 


most backward African village to-day, building 
up their own pots by hand. As for the surviving 
Britons, without the literary record the archaeo- 
logist would have difficulty in demonstrating 
that they existed. Three centuries passed 
before the English erected a building of stone, 
and then they had to send for experts from 
Rome to show them how. For central heating 
in every home the English are waiting still. 
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Roman towns, still flourishing in A.D. 400 had 
become by A.D. 500, “‘ waste chesters”’ ; so 
that among modern scholars it is a matter for 
argument whether in London, the greatest 
settlement of all, there was any continuity 
between Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. In A.D. 400 Britain could produce 
authors who wrote in Latin; yet scholars 
debate whether the English in England learnt 
one word of Latin from Roman Britain to 
incorporate into their own language. How did 
this come about ? 

The literary record is almost silent, and 
when it speaks, it is confused. Perhaps a fully 
satisfactory answer cannot be given; but to 
attempt it we must enquire a little into the 
relationship of Britain to the Roman Empire. 
Britain was the latest and most distant acquisi- 
tion of Rome in western Europe. We might 
expect, therefore, that the influence of Roman 
ideas would be feeblest in Britain, and this 
seems to have been so. Materially, Britain had 
all that Rome could give. Shown the town plan 
of Calleva (Silchester), an expert on Roman 
towns who was not an expert on Britain would 
have no grounds for pronouncing it British ; 
shown the plan of a British rural establishment 
—a villa—even an expert on villas, who was 
also an expert on Britain, might make a mistake; 
for the plans of villas are often identical on 
either side of the Channel. But the gifts of 
Rome were almost entirely material. A writing 
lesson might include a tag of Virgil ; wealthy 
Britons might have scenes of mythology, or 
even incidents from the Aeneid, depicted on 
their pavements ; but there is nothing to show 
that Britons absorbed the spirit of the Roman 
empire and could understand the values of 
classical culture or the ideals for which it stood. 
And even if they did, the evidence does not 
suggest that Britons could make good use of it ; 
the ancient world has no knowledge of any 
British author, and none indeed appears until 
. the latest days. These late authors are Christian 
theologians—Fastidius, Patrick—but the proof 
is plain that Christianity in Britain was a feeble 
plant. Even the feeling of kinship with Roman 
patterns of thought, manifested in the erection 
of commemorative inscriptions, is virtually 
absent in Britain—outside the area of the 
military garrison. For its size, the epigraphic 


record of London is miserable, and the other 
British towns are in worse case. Lack of 
building stones in later times will provide some 
of the explanation, but that cannot be the whole 
story. 

Moreover, it does not appear that the 
Britons were anxious to contribute to the 
administrative work of the empire. Among the 
higher, senatorial class of administrators we 
know of no Briton. At a time when it was 
normal to pick a native to be governor of his 
own province, it is significant that the last 
governor of Britain, Chrysanthus, was an 
easterner. No Briton is recorded to have been 
a member of the second order of administrators, 
the equestrian procurators. Even in the army, 
where recruiting tended to be local, only two 
Britons can be numbered among the thousands 
of centurions, and one of these is not quite 
certain. When Gildas, in the sixth century, 
criticizes Britons for their hostility to Rome, 
we must give his denunciations proper weight 
as the memory of a real feeling among the 
inhabitants of the island towards the empire 
of which they were part. If Roman Britain 
were attacked from without, there might be a 
lack of will to resist because Britons did not 
understand what they were asked to fight for. 
Men will not, it was once observed, “ die for 
the meridian of Greenwich”. They might also 
be unwilling to die for hypocausts and wheel- 
turned pottery. 

Not only was the British attachment to 
Roman ways distinct from that of the con- 
tinent ; there were distinctions within Britain 
itself. Over large portions of the island we can 
see the results of the pax Romana in the rising 
standards of domestic life. The Roman villa 
needed more capital expenditure to erect, and 
had higher maintenance costs, than the native 
hut which it replaced ; with the coming of 
Rome, unusual luxuries, Samian pottery, 
enamelled brooches, became normal posses- 
sions. In this, Britain was at one with the con- 
tinental provinces. Like them, too, Britain 
included regions so backward by reason of 
climate and soil that even the impact of Rome 
could not sensibly raise their standards of life. 
But Britain is peculiar in the existence of areas 
where the standard of life might have beer 
expected to rise but did so, if at all, in the 
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By courtesy of The Farmer's Weekly 


Reconstruction of a Roman Farm, from a drawing by Shimon Applebaum 


1. Enclosing Wall 2. Pigsty 3. Toolshed 4. Combined hands’ quarters and stock-building 5. Kitchen-garden 


6. Crew-yard 7. Bath 8. Residence 9. Well 


barest perceptible degree—areas where only 
delicate, expertly-applied checks can determine 
whether we are dealing with the Roman period 
at all. Roman Britain had a class structure— 
there were slaves and serfs, as in every province 
f the empire ; but Britain differed from the 
rest in the existence of contiguous areas with 
lifferent standards of life. Recent research has 
offered an explanation of the contrast. It is 
oossible to count the storage pits of Roman and 
ore-Roman dates on sites within the backward 
areas ; and the conclusion emerges that at least 
nalf the harvest was removed annually by the 
governing power. In other words, whether 
hese backward areas were imperial domain 
‘as many think) or not, they were treated in the 
way that Rome treated Egypt—exploited to the 
maximum for the needs of the state. Wide in 


10. Flower-garden 
13. Corn-drying furnace 


11. Granary 12. Threshing-floor 


14. Orchard 


extent, these areas fall into four blocks—a large 
one occupying most of Wiltshire, with parts of 
Hampshire, Berkshire and Dorset, centring 
in Salisbury Plain and Cranborne Chase, 
another occupying the Thames gravels in the 
Oxford region, a third the drained Fenland, 
and a fourth the Sussex Downs. Only the 
vaguest language may be used about the pro- 
portion of Britons who lived under these 
** Chinese ” conditions ; “ very large” is the 
most that we can say. Yet we must grant that, 
while there may have been few who “ would 
strive officiously to keep alive” the Roman 
culture, there must have been many who would 
have liked to kill it, as identified with the power’ 
that exploited them. 

If we ask why Britain preserved this 
dangerous social anomaly, the answer is not far 
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Roman Flanged Bowl 


to seek. Positive statistics cannot be given for 
the population of Britain ; but we can state 
with confidence that in no area of the Roman 
Empire was the number of the garrison so high 
in proportion to the hands that maintained it. 
Collingwood’s estimate for the total population 
of Roman Britain was about one million ; his 
estimate for the army about 50,000—a figure 
that we should presumably double, as he did, 
if the soldiers’ dependents are included. It 
- would remain a very high proportion, even if 
Collingwood’s estimate of population were 
much astray—his estimate for the garrison 
cannot be seriously challenged. That it should 
have been so high was the tragedy of Roman 
Britain. Originally the Roman plan was to 
conquer the whole of Great Britain and pro- 
bably to proceed to the conquest of Ireland ; 
and, had this plan been carried out, the British 


Isles under Roman rule might have been treated 
like Roman Spain where one solitary legion 
sufficed for garrison. Rome’s failure to keep 
the initiative in Britain (of which Hadrian’s 
Wall is the abiding sign) involved her in heavy 
liabilities—and the day came when those 
liabilities had to be met. 

Although in large part spared the orgies of 
barbarian destruction which affected and trans- 
formed almost all the continental provinces of 
the empire in the third century, Britain must 
surely have been entangled in the fiscal and 
financial malaise that was their aftermath. 
Throughout the empire, currency values were 
uncertain and taxation, though becoming 
irregular, was sharply increased. The wealthy 
ceased to show that willingness to tax them- 
selves for the common good which in better 
days had helped to spread Romanization and 
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From Anglo-Saxon Art, by T. D. Kendrick (Methuen) 


Mosaic Pavement, Leadenhall Street 


Roman culture. This perhaps provides the 
real background to the decline of the towns on 
which Collingwood laid great emphasis. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have exaggerated the 
picture. Silchester, our best-known town, 
betrays few signs of decay, but it does offer 
evidence that new constructional projects were 
becoming rarer. Hence there must have been a 
decline in constructional skill, and probably 
in cash to create the demand for them. “ Poor 
masonry of the later empire” is by no means 
always the verdict of students of late Roman 
military works, but it invariably occurs in 
reports on urban excavation. 

Towards the end of the third century we 
begin to find signs of the destruction of villas 
in western Britain at the hands of Irish pirates, 
and of attacks from the north, where there had 
been quiet for a century. Nevertheless, the 


general effect was slight. More menacing, above 
all for the future, was the secondary effect on 
Britain of the destruction in Gaul. This was 
extremely severe, especially around A.D. 270, 
and affected in particular the regions in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine garrisons from 
which they drew their supplies. We might 
expect that the harassed authorities in Gaul 
would turn their eyes to Britain ; and, though 
proof is not conclusive, the facts are suggestive. 
Water communication between the Fenlands 
and the military garrisons of the north by way 
of the Trent, Humber and Ouse, had previously 
been assured by an artificial canal, the Cardyke; 
it now ceased, and from abroad we have the 
evidence of a remarkable series of granaries of 
third century type built on the Dutch coast 
near Katwijk—now beneath the sea, they have 
been detected by aerial photography. We may 
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deduce that the Fenland was now supplying 
the continent, and that the provisioning of 
northern England was assured by increased 
agricultural development in Yorkshire, to 
which archaeology bears witness. This was a 
healthy development ; but there is a hint of 
exploitation for overseas needs at Cranborne 
Chase. This zone was connected by road with 
a site at Hamworthy in Poole Harbour, which 
seems to have begun as a naval base for the 
Claudian conquest of the south-west, but which 
developed into an exporting point for the 
products of the Chase. 

Now we can see in focus the well-known 
passage of the historian Ammianus, who tells 
us that in 359, Julian the Apostate, then 
emperor in Gaul, “ rebuilt destroyed granaries 


to hold the annona (a technical term for grain 


deliveries paid by way of taxation) ‘ which had 
been accustomed to come from Britain ’.” 
British agriculture had evidently been com- 
pelled for some time to feed another army 
besides its own ; and very likely this imposition 
dates from the devastations of A.D. 270. Pro- 
bably, too, it was retained even after the 
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Rhineland was restored to prosperity by the 
tetrachy of Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) ; for the 
restoration involved increased military garrisons 
and the creation of a new court for the western 
ruler of the Empire at Trier. In any case, not 
only the restoration of pre-existing arrange- 
ments is attributed to Julian. He had inherited 
the results of a devastation as crippling as that 
of A.D. 270, and men had been reduced, we are 
told, to raising crops inside the walls of their 
shattered towns. Julian’s remedy was to 
organize a special fleet of 800 vessels to bring 
supplies from Britain. This was to turn the 
screw yet harder. Only four years after Julian’s 
death—in A.D. 367—the crash came. Britain 
was attacked by invaders from every quarter at 
once—truly a “conspiracy of barbarians ”, 
as Ammianus described it. The island had to 
suffer what Gaul had suffered a century before, 
and what Gaul was to suffer again less than 
fifty years later. But there is evidence that this 
is not the whole story. In Gaul, both before 
and after, foreign invasion was accompanied 
by a Jacquerie from within, by risings of 
peasants who preferred a barbarian invader to 
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the harsh social conditions under which they 
lived. We should have expected Britain, with 
its “ backward ” exploited areas to react in a 
similar or even more violent manner ; and, 
though our sources are scanty, there are hints 
that this is what happened. Circumstances in 
Britain may well have prompted a member of 
the relieving army to a comment on social 
conditions which has come down to us in a 
strange memorandum of panaceas for the hard 
times, known as the Anonymus de Rebus Bellicis. 
The Anonymus speaks of the contrast between 
rich and poor expressing itself in peasant up- 
risings and general brigandage. Archaeologi- 
cally, the record of the time shows us deposits of 
hoarded money and the destruction of villas 
throughout Britain. Only under the protection 
of military garrisons, in Somerset and 
Gloucestershire, and in Yorkshire, did the old 
civilized life of the villa go smoothly on. 
Archaeology also gives us some hints that the 
“backward areas” participated in the con- 
temporary troubles. Already about 330 B.c., 
at a time when some disturbance in Britain 
uecessitated the presence of an emperor, the 
Roman administration had been obliged to 
delimit the southern half of the Salisbury 
Plain-Cranborne Chase area by a rampart 
and ditch. But in the period of the “ con- 
spiracy of the barbarians ”’, it was found neces- 
sary to extend it and even to run it across 
the trunk road leading from Old Sarum and 
the sites on Salisbury Plain down to Ham- 
worthy. This suggests acute danger. And from 
whom would it be more likely to come than 
‘rom the oppressed natives of the Plain ? 
One seems to detect the central administration 
cutting its losses, and clinging to that portion 
if the exploited area that lay nearest the port of 
‘ranshipment. For a time, recovery came, and 
t was possible to reopen the road ; but, to 
udge by the evidence of coins, it is doubtful 
whether full control was ever re-established 
over the villages of the Plain. We may even 
sonjecture that the rampart and ditch, guarded 
‘it the road crossing, was intended as much to 
<eep in the still controlled peasants of Cran- 
»orne Chase as to keep out their now abandoned 
‘ellows in the north. Nevertheless, there was 
ecovery of a sort ; and what is true of this area 
olds good for Britain as a whole. 


Yet, although order was restored after the 
“conspiracy of the barbarians ”, the destruc- 
tion was only in small part made good—and 
there was worse to come. The army had saved 
a fraction of Romano-British civilization from 
the wreckage ; but in the next crisis—of A.D. 
383—it was the army that betrayed Britain. 
According to the military arrangements of 
Constantine the Great, the whole British 
garrison consisted of soldiers of the second 
grade, with inferior privileges, the /imitanei ; 
and under the leadership of Maximus, the 
soldiers found the promise of higher privileges 
a stronger pull than their loyalty to Britain. 
With Maximus, the garrisons of western Britain 
left the island never to return. And so, for this 
period, it is the turn of the west—of the 
Somersetshire villas, especially—to produce 
evidence of destroyed sites and coin-hoards. 
Once more order was restored by the Romans 
under Stilicho in A.D. 398, but it is significant 
that a new earthwork barred in the villagers of 
Cranborne Chase, an earthwork that effectively 
closed the trunk road. Only in the region of 
York, where the legion remained and posts 
were erected to watch for the Saxon on the 
coast, did material civilization of the Roman 
type survive in strength. When another 
usurper, Constantine III, removed the survivors 
of the garrison a decade later for a further con- 
tinental adventure, the end came in Yorkshire, 
too. The material benefits and the organic 
structure of Roman society were all that Rome 
had given to Britain and all that Britain could 
take ; when they vanished, Roman Britain 
vanished with them. Potters ceased to work for 
markets that had disappeared ; hypocausts 
that went wrong could not be put right ; the 
inhabitants of villas warmed themselves by 
fires on mosaic pavements that could not be 
repaired, and finally it became impossible even 
to repair the house. Old coins were restruck, 
cut in pieces or imitated in sizes which 
diminished to a pin-head. Towns that might 
have been held against the barbarians could 
not breathe without the settled life of the 
country to sustain them. 

Britain reverted to its prehistoric past. 
Invaders, whose background was prehistoric 
because they had no contacts with Roman 
culture, faced natives whose background was 
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Bronze Stag from the top of the Iron Standard found in the Sutton Hoo ship 


reverting to the prehistoric because they had 
lost their Roman connexion. Britons occupy 
hill-forts again ; and it is in a British hill-fort— 
Liddington Castle, so we think, near Swindon 
—that Arthur won his crowning victory of 


Mons Badonicus. A Christian hero, wearing 
the image of the Virgin on his shoulders, only 
by his Christianity is Arthur distinguishable 
_ from the heroes of ancient legend, Achilles and 
Cuchullain. A dark age which was also an 
heroic age—and perhaps heroic because it was 
dark—succeeded the centuries without history 
of Roman culture in Britain. It was an age of 
heroes and heroic gear, of Beowulf and Sutton 
Hoo, of Arthur and the “ Hanging Bowls ”’, 
marked by strange resurrections of Celtic art 
forms. Under the year A.D. 418 the Anglo- 


Saxon Chronicle has a curious entry : “‘ This 
year the Britons collected all the treasures that 
were in Britain and some they hid in the earth 
so that no one since has been able to find them.” 
What historical event may lie behind this 
legend, we can hardly guess ; but the dramatic 
picture is true enough. The culture of Rome 
in Britain had died ; in a sense it had dug its 
own grave; and it expired for the most 
part in silence, with but a few words of 
doubtful record. Archaeology can do much 
to reconstruct the manner of its death, and 
will surely do yet more. But perhaps there 
is some factor in the extinction of Roman 
Britain that will always elude us—something 
“hidden, so that no one has since been able 
to find it”. 
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By courtesy of the Sheffield Corporation 


J. M. W. TURNER. After the portrait by Cornelius Varley 


AFTER A CENTURY 
By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


tion in England, it is curious that we 
have made little fuss this year of the 
hundredth anniversary of Turner’s death. One 
art historian remarked to me that it was 


He THE CENTENARY HABIT of revalua- 


Turner’s own fault. He made the error of 
willing his vast quantity of unsold paintings to 
the nation. We have become blind to them by 
too much familiarity. Or is it the fault of 
Ruskin ? Of excessive adulation and analysis 
in Modern Painters? The two causes go 
together. After his death, it is well for a 
painter if his best work is distributed over 
many galleries and collections and countries. 
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And since Ruskin was the Pope of art in the 
nineteenth century, as one of the Preraphaelites 
called him, and since there was so sharp a 
revulsion against Ruskin’s moral aesthetics, 
rejecting Ruskin involved rejecting Turner. 
In the Post-Impressionist exaltation of “ sig- 
nificant form”, Mr. Clive Bell once referred 
to him as an after-dinner painter. Roger Fry 
thrust Turner more deeply into a twilight of 
denigration. ‘ For some strange reasons this 
Cockney Barber’s son, whose life was neither 
edifying nor dignified, has come to stand as a 
symbol for things that, on the face of it, have 
nothing to do with him or his art ”—a sentence 
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that can perhaps be rewritten in the single word 
Ruskin. “Let me admit that he was a man 
of dazzling genius, and even more than that, a 
man of staggering dexterity and adroitness. 
He is an unparalleled conjurer with paint”, 
but——. The objections are that Turner had 
no “distinctive personal experience before 
nature”, that he never had time for such 
*‘ contemplative receptivity” as we admire in 
Constable, that he counts only on “ our vague 
romantic feelings before nature”, that his 
pictures lack plastic wholeness and structural 
unity. No painter gives everything, few critics 
are free of laying down absolutes in terms of 
their own interests and time, and English 
critics of painting tend to a subjectivism which 
is unstrengthened by a basis of art history. 
Historically at least Turner is a painter of 
extréme importance. Whether we can admire 
his painting, or some of it, without reservation 
to-day, whether we can believe or not that he 
was a painter some of whose works are relevant 
outside of time and fashion, we can be sure 
that, with Constable, Turner did much to alter 
and direct the course of painting in our Western 
world. The immensity of Turner’s output in 
his long active life, his Byronic variety and 
extravagance, the mixture in his art of diverse 
elements, the difficulty of sorting out the 
genuine and the meretricious—all of this stands 
in our way when we wish to appreciate and 
understand him. No artist, in fact, needs more 
and has less received the cool, unbiased 
attention of the historians of art. 

Light, colour and violence are three of 
Turner’s characteristics. Turner matured at a 
climacteric period in the modern world. He 
was: born in 1775. Others who came into the 
new world between 1769 and 1790 were in 
literature Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, 
HOlderlin ; in music, Beethoven ; in painting, 
Constable, Girtin, James Ward, Gros, Fried- 

_rich ; in war and the upset of nations, in 1769, 
six years before Turner—Napoleon Bona- 
parte. What may seem the clearer, geometric 
lines of life and belief and homogeneity were 
twisting, breaking and becoming more com- 
plex. Pictorial conventions were melted or 
bent in a volcanic uprush of individual feeling. 
Nature was reinterpreted individually. It be- 

came that which was seen and appreciated by 


the individual, instead of nature as a collective 
idea, as common sense or common agreement 
of what is ideally natural. A Fuseli in England, 
a Gessner in Switzerland proclaimed, within 
limits, the artist’s autonomy, his freedom to 
choose his own subject. Fuseli and Gessner 
were older men who prepared the way. Con- 
stable, as a young man, read and admired 
Gessner’s Letter on Landscape Painting, in 
which Gessner announced that above all, as 
an artist, he was possessed by Claude and the 
two Poussins, that The Seasons of James 
Thomson could most excellently be quarried 
for subjects, since one could find in them the 
qualities of Claude, Poussin, the masters of 
Dutch landscape, and Salvator Rosa, that he 
delivered himself as an artist to his own ideas 
and prescribed subjects to himself, that the 
artist must be a constant sketcher so as to 
record “‘ ideas whose rapid and slight impres- 
sions wou’d otherwise have been infallibly 
lost ”. 

Combine these precepts by Gessner with 
the influence of Fuseli’s excess, and you have 
more or less the formula by which Turner 
began to work at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Gessner still insisted that artists 
should not be led away by singularity ; they 
should seek “for the beautiful and noble in 
forms, ind manage with taste those that are 
merely fantastic”. By nature, Fuseli still 
understood “the general and permanent 
principles of visible objects, not disfigured by 
accident or distempered by disease, not modi- 
fied by fashion or local habits”. The English, 
though, added to the beautiful and the noble, 
or the beautiful and the sublime of their own 
theoretician, Burke, the local and accidental 
and singular beauty of the picturesque. So we 
have the mountain and castle romanticism of 
English landscape. So in Turner we may look 
for a violence of spontaneous individualism 
expressed in a violence of the great forces of 
nature, along with reminiscences of Claude or 
Gaspard or Nicholas Poussin. In 1799 Turner 
exhibited a painting of Dolbadern Castle in 
North Wales, with some lines written by 
himself, beginning : 


How awful is the silence of the waste, 
Where nature lifts her mountains to the sky, 
Majestic solitude. 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Turner varnishing, by Thomas Fearnley 
From Maleren Thomas Fearnley by Sigurd Willoch, Gyldendal Norsk Vorlag 


In Wales or in Switzerland he delighted in 
mountain thunderstorms. Indeed, one of the 
impulses to a picture of the Fifth Plague of 
Egypt was probably a thunderstorm he had 
experienced in Wales. 

Here, then, you have Turner’s sensa- 
tionalism, his mingled delight in storm, 
avalanche, rock, waterfall, fire, infinity, mys- 
tery, which is part of the violent lava of 
primeval revolutionary feeling distinguishing 
and scorching the new world around 1800. 
Even more powerfully it can be enjoyed, for 
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what it is worth, in Turner’s predilection for 
the roughness and dangerous wildness of the 
sea, in such canvases as the Calais Pier of 1803 
or the Shipwreck of 1805. Of an earlier sea 
piece a critic had marked the difference between 
new and old by saying that Turner adequately 
represented “that inconstant, boisterous and 
ever-changing element”, whereas earlier painters 
“have given us pictures more like japanned 
tea-boards with ships and boats on a smooth 
and glossy surface”. The Shipwreck was 
engraved and perhaps the engraving influenced 
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Calais Pier, 1803 


Géricault in 1819 in the design and treatment 
of The Raft of the Medusa. By Turner’s old 
age, the blind power of the sea had become a 
dominant symbol both in literature and paint- 
ing. Think of Melville’s Moby Dick, of sea 
paintings by Courbet, or of Baudelaire’s 
sonnet, L’Homme et la Mer. 

Nature was, however, not only something 
- into which the individual could project himself, 
or which he could apprehend and interpret in 
his own way. Concomitantly there was an 
extraversion of scientific interest on to nature 
as something to be studied, accurately observed, 
bit by bit, and classified. Ruskin celebrated 
Turner at great length as a universal observer, 
an examiner of things as they are. In Turner’s 


lifetime a rough division can be made between 
two kinds of romantic realism or naturalism, 
between artists favouring the hard facts, the 
object, the surface, grain and contour, and 
artists favouring the facts of light and colour. 
Turner in his early years was an artist rather 
more of the hard facts, which he came to 
modify as a fanatic of colour ; though as early 
as 1803 Fuseli saw in one of his paintings 
“the embryo, or blot of a great master of 
colouring ”’. In that year on the way back from 
Switzerland, Turner visited the Louvre and 
made some sharp notes on pictures there by 
Rubens. He appreciated Rubens well enough, 
but criticized him for ignorance of what he 
called “natural effect”. Later he attacked 
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Rubens in a lecture in the Academy for denying 
“the immutable laws of nature’s light and 
shade”, adding that trifles about light were 
trifles only, perhaps, in historical compositions, 
but that in landscape such trifling wrongs were 
inadmissible, becoming absurdities, “‘ destroy- 
ing the truth, the beauty of pastoral nature ”’. 
Indeed, it is light, and the colours into which 
it divides and which it reveals, which began to 
obsess Turner most strongly from somewhere 
about 1807—when he was thirty-two—to the 
end of his life in 1851. 

So far as I know no one has yet written a 
close study of the effect upon European painting 
of Newton’s Opticks, which was published in 
1704. By establishing their relationship, the 
Opticks directed universal attention to light and 
colour and sharpened the perception of those 
colours which in the Prism, Newton says, are 
“ manifestly more full, intense and lively than 
those of natural bodies”. The new interest 
permeated eighteenth-century literature (see 
Newton Demands the Muse, 1946, by Professor 
Marjorie Nicolson), enraptured James 


Thomson, whose poetry gave Turner so many 
subjects and so many mottoes for his work ; 
and in fullness of time it helped to direct the 


artist’s eye outward on to nature in a new sense, 
helped him to analyse light, to surround objects 
with light, to analyse the colours of these objects 
of nature in their relation one to another, and 
to render those colours more brilliantly and 
purely. Newton’s investigations lead to the 
camera and the cinema. Newton, and under 
Newton his servants James Thomson, Turner 
and Constable, are the forerunners of Impres- 
sionism. 

Turner, secretive about his interests, is too 
frequently regarded as boorish and illiterate. 
But where his own requirements were con- 
cerned, there can be little doubt of his intel- 
lectual curiosity and keenness. I do not believe, 
adding clue to clue, that his colour concerns 
depended only upon the wide receptivity of 
his eyes. He was well-read, I suspect, in the 
optical literature and researches of his own 
time. In his lectures in the Academy in 1811, 
of which no full record remains, unfortunately, 
he used drawings of glass balls, empty and 
half-filled with water. He showed them drawn 
severally and then in contact, reflecting each 


other and displaying reflected and refracted 
light. Late in his old age we know that he 
read the English translation of Goethe’s 
Farbenlehre, on which he based a picture of 
Light and Colour in the Academy. He can 
hardly have escaped the optical experiments 
of Sir David Brewster, the inventor of the 
kaleidoscope and the observer of the splendid 
colours produced by the double refraction of 
polarized light. Optical experiment in his day 
entered into commerce, into the manufacture, 
for instance, of “‘ Iris ornaments ”, which were 
steel buttons with grooved surfaces shining 
“in the light of candles or lamps with all the 
hues of the prism”. More relevant still is 
whether Turner was acquainted with the 
optical theories of the great Thomas Young. 
Young’s paper On the Theory of Light and 
Colours was first printed in 1802, then reprinted 
in 1807. For Turner the fascinating thing 
would have been Young’s hypothesis that 
colour vision is caused by nerve filaments of 
three portions, each activated by one of what he 
called “ the three principal colours, red, yellow 
and blue ”. In his later pictures, his final logical 
dissolution of himself in light and colour, 
Turner does often confine himself to these 
three chief colours of Thomas Young. 

How through his life of light and colour, 
violence and individualism, was Turner treated 
by his contemporaries? In 1799 Farington 
of the old guard of the Academy must have 
been uneasy when Turner told him that to 
avoid manner he “ had no settled process but 
drove the colours about till he had expressed 
the idea in his mind”, an admission of the 
greatest pertinence to romantic and in the wide 
sense to modern painting. By 1803 conven- 
tional authority was objecting to his novelty 
of manner, his untruth to nature (i.e. in an 
older sense of common or ideal nature), his 
unequal realization or finish, and his extrava- 
gance. Hoppner in 1805 spoke of the “ rank, 
crude, and disordered pictures ” which Turner 
exhibited (the exhibition included The Ship- 
wreck). Farington records in 1806 a “ strong 
conversation ” of the older men against “ the 
vicious practice of Turner and his followers”. 
Benjamin West, the President of the Academy, 
was “disgusted” in 1807 when he visited 
Turner’s Gallery and found those brilliant, 
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The Shipwreck, 1805 


broken and unfinished oils of river scenery— 
“crude blotches, nothing could be more 
vicious ”. Now or soon after, though Turner’s 
brilliance had been recognized by his early 
election as an R.A. in 1802, it was customary 
to denounce him as the leader of the “ White 
Painters’. As the Prince of White Painters, 
Turner appeared to upset a balance of colours 
and to abandon the conventional recession 
from dark to light, using instead “ delicately 
graduated blues and whites, supported by pale 
cool green, and enlivened by a point of rich 
brownish crimson”. Gone, so far as Turner 
was concerned, the picture in which the distance 
shone through a hole in a rich ambience of 
brown. Instead, the reduced foreground and 


the full sky. Hazlitt may stand for intelligent 
caution and unappreciative conservatism. Some 
of his declarations were that Turner’s pictures 
displayed “‘ a waste of morbid strength ”, that 
if he were to finish anything in them in the 
manner of Claude “he could only paint and 
sell one landscape where he now paints and 
sells twenty”, and that he dealt in the “quackery 
of painting trees blue and yellow to produce 
the effect of green at a distance”. All this of 
paintings of his middle phases which at a glance 
no longer seem to be revolutionary ; and it 
was by such paintings short of the extreme 
that Turner influenced French art. It was such 
moderate work that caused Delacroix to 
bracket him with Constable as a “ true 
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reformer”, who “‘ emerged from the rut of the 
old landscape painting ”, such moderate work 
which was alone exhibited out of the Turner 
Bequest and which moved Monet and Pissarro 
and brought Matisse to England in the nineties. 
Turner was fortunate in his early election to 
the Academy and the gradual discovery and 
unveiling of his true vision. Enough of his 
work from the early days onward was widely 
acclaimed and popular, he had position and 
he earned independence by his wealth. So he 
could proceed to his ultimate ecstasies of light 
and colour undeterred by public jesting and 
the reiteration of insult. He had moved far 
from the Frosty Morning of 1813 to the 
remarkable serenity of the Evening Star 
painted round about 1830. By 1840 and until 
his death he drove his colours about with even 
less regard for any opinion except his own. 
Critics who made fun of him such as the young 
Thackeray who was good-humoured in 1839 
about his “ mad exaggerations ” of nature, or 
the critic of the Athenaeum who spoke of the 
“wonderful fruits of a diseased eye and a 
reckless hand ” (1841) or the savage who said 
somewhat later in the Art-Union that Turner 
was now “in the dotage of his art before his 
physique shows its weight of years ”—all of 
them were blind to the revolution in the picture 
space which Turner had effected. He had dis- 
carded the uprights—trees, for example— 
framing the picture right and left. He had 
flooded light into the edges and the foreground, 
he had destroyed the dividing line between sky 
and earth, he combined ice and heat, and 
carrying a practice of Guardi’s much further 
he had recomposed the picture in a series of 
lines radiating often from a centre of illumina- 
tion and enclosing triangles of a different 
intensity of light which whirled with the 
motion of a catherine-wheel. And his late 
pictures in their advance beyond “ real” 
appearance can be either violent, such as the 
Snow Storm—Steamboat off a Harbour’s 
Vlouth, which he exhibited in 1842, or acts 
of a calm ecstasy such as the Norham Castle— 
Sunrise painted at some time in the early 
iorties, and long concealed in the Bequest. 
His self-reliance and fresh receptivity are 
‘dmirable. In 1845 he was seventy. There 
vas perhaps no one alive who could genuinely 
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understand either the logic by which Turner 
had reached so far or the integrity of this 
ultimate phase or the quality of its achievement. 
Not Ruskin, then young and Turner’s most 
excited champion, who was enthusiastic for 
his intermediate work. Perhaps, with his 
careful reservations, Constable would have seen 
the point if he had not died in 1837. When 
Turner exhibited the less extreme Ulysses 
deriding Polyphemus with other pictures in 
1829, Constable had spoken of them as “ golden 
visions, glorious and beautiful ; but they are 
only visions, still they are art, and one could 
live and die with such pictures in one’s house”’. 


_ But Constable deferred to a painter who had 


helped him to free and to realize his own vision. 

In 1845 it was a comic journalist who spoke 

for everyone when he invented a motto to fit 

Returning from the Ball, one of the Venetian 

exhibits of that year’s Academy : 

' The azure moon, that through the verdant clouds, 
Bathes the vermilion waves with floods of blue, 


Sees nought but yon gondola of pink haze, 
And red-hot dots of men. 


Turner died on December 19, 1851. In 
the Exhibition before his death, the first 


without a Turner for sixty-one years, Landseer, 
lately knighted, had shown the Monarch of the 
Glen, the young Millais had shown the Return 
of the Dove to the Ark and Mariana in the 
Moated Grange. Different things to acclaim, 
different things to denounce, the Times critic 
lashing the “ monkish follies ” of the P.R.B., 
products of “that morbid infatuation which 
sacrifices truth, beauty and genuine feeling to 
mere eccentricity” and “ deserves no quarter 
at the hands of the public”. English art was 
on the way to that moral and sentimental 
idealism of the seventies which Darwinism 
misapplied would exalt as the acme of evolu- 
tionary progress. 

Ugly-faced, ugly-shaped, dwarfish, child of 
a butcher’s daughter who died in the asylum 
as well as of a cheerful Cockney barber ; mean, 
silent rather than effusive, ruthless and in- 
tolerant often in his comments, Turner wore 
something of a hedgehog’s armour, without 
the hedgehog’s sloth or quivering timidity. 
Inside it he could pursue his own unimpeded, 
socially uncontaminated exploration. In no 
other way could he have developed with such 
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Above: Turner studying prints at the British Museum 
Drawing by F. T. Smith 


Right: Sketch of Turner by Hawkesworth Fawkes 


Both from Turner the Painter by Bernard Falk, Hutchinson 


basic integrity, immensely active, immensely 
productive in his isolation, sober and sane, 
despite his mother, and yet with a tempera- 
mental advantage due to her lack of balance. 
In this sun-worshipping magician of the 
panorama, there were elements (which we do 
not find, by sharp contrast, in Constable) of 
exhibitionism, of a desire to rival and surpass 
old masters and contemporaries at once, of 
sentimentalism and of mystery which could 
lose itself in mist. Also a demonic pride, from 
which he could yet deliver himself in a pure 
lyricism. It takes a large vessel to contain such 
good and bad, such diversity controlled by so 
much muscle and endurance. No other English 
painter has had such scale. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF PALMERSTON 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PALMERSTON, 1830- 
(Bell. Two 


1841. By Sir Charles Webster. 

volumes. £3 35.) 

Most of the censure which has been directed 
against the foreign policy of Palmerston is on 
account of his later periods of office ; for the 
years 1830-1841 Sir Charles Webster has 
written a searching but favourable testimonial 
which few will wish to dispute. In his early 
attitude to the “Liberal Movement” in 
Europe, Palmerston provided the classic 
example of how an “ideological” foreign 
policy can be firmly rooted in national interest. 
The danger that European affairs would be 
dominated by a revived Holy Alliance was 
averted ; Belgium was firmly established as an 
independent, constitutional state; and con- 
stitutionalism won more limited and _ less 
secure victories in Spain, Portugal and Greece. 
The famous assertion that constitutional states 
are the natural allies of Britain was perfectly 
sincere; the evidence of the unpublished 


papers confirms and defines this view. 

** Not”, wrote Palmerston, “‘ that we want all 
other countries to adopt our Constitution of King, 
Lords and Commons, or fancy that because such 
institutions are good here, they must necessarily 
answer at once everywhere else, and least of all 
do we want, as the Absolutists affect to think we 
do, to see revolutions spread everywhere. But 
we do think that the maintenance of good order, 
no less than the happiness of mankind, is pro- 
moted by redressing admitted grievances, and 
remedying acknowledged evils, and we think that 
policy which consists in prescribing the bayonet 
as the sole cure for all political disorders, to be 
founded on ignorance of human nature, and to be 
pregnant with the most disastrous consequences.” 
But Palmerston never allowed these doc- 

trines to obscure his assessment of British 
interest in terms of power. In the Eastern 
question he saw a necessity to change his 
alignment ; and in face of Cabinet opposition 
he sponsored a diplomatic combination which 
successfully restrained the designs of the 
French. The preservation of a substantially 
unreformed and undiminished Turkish Empire 
was hardly an ideal solution from a Liberal 
point of view; but Palmerston was never 
deluded into pursuing idealist policies in a 
wicked world. His statesmanship lay in the 
application of principle to real situations. The 
alternative to Turkish rule in the East seemed 


to be the predominance of either Russia or 
France. Whether either solution would have 
benefited the Liberal cause is highly doubtful; 
certainly neither would have been in British 
interests. Sir Charles Webster shows how much 
Palmerston was able to achieve by patience, 
skill, and tenacity of purpose ; only towards 
the end of the period does he observe that 
arrogance, that excessive zeal, which are 
commonly held to have marred the later 
record of the statesman. 

This is a book of great scholarship, industry 
and wisdom. It is not a book for casual 
reading, and is preferably approached with 
some previous knowledge of the events nar- 
rated. The style is clear but ponderous ; 
there is no attempt to over-simplify the com- 
plexity of diplomatic negotiation. A formidable 
amount of unpublished evidence has been 
examined ; we are assured it is not less than 
Sir Charles Webster used in his great work on 
Castlereagh. (Does this suggest a new standard 
of quantitative measurement of historical 
scholarship ?) One consequence of the scale 
of the book is the isolation in separate sections 
of the various topics (Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, etc.) with which Palmerston was 
simultaneously dealing. This practice is 
probably unavoidable if history is to be at all 
readable ; it nevertheless carries a danger that 
the reader will miss the inter-relation of these 
topics at points where it is not specifically 
pointed out to him. 

This book will delight Professor Butterfield, 
who recently appealed for a revival of the 
technique of diplomatic history, “to lay bare 
the essential geometry of the problem”. Some 
reaction against this view can already be 
observed ; and certainly diplomatic history 
which is nothing more is not exciting either to 
write or to read. But Sir Charles Webster’s 
book is very much more. An admirable intro- 
ductory chapter not only puts the two themes 
of the Liberal movement and the Eastern 
question in their historical context, but includes 
invaluable summaries of Palmerston’s methods 
of work, and his official relations with the 
Crown, his Cabinet colleagues, the Press, and 
the “ diplomatic machine”. Throughout the 
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A new rendering of the famous Commentaries by 
Somerset de Chair, whose concern has been to 
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BOOK REVIEWS—continued 


book there is an interest in the often-neglected 
problems of diplomatic procedure and machinery ; 
yet Sir Charles is also always aware of the persons 
he is writing about, even though he does not in 
every case succeed in the difficult task of communicat- 
ing personality to the reader. 

But the bulk of the work consists of the inspec- 
tion, criticism, and re-presentation of evidence—the 
labour of twenty years, which will be fully appre- 
ciated only by a fairly small body of specialists, It 
is a fine thing that a man of Sir Charles Webster’s 
position and capacities should undertake such a task. 
This book will deepen the historical understanding of 
far more people than will ever read its 800 pages, by 
dispelling misconceptions, and killing old legends. 
“ The legends of the nineteenth century ”’, says Sir 
Charles, “ have done more to obscure the truth 
than those of the Middle Ages, because they have not 
been examined with the same scepticism and 
historical technique.” Only when this patient labour 
of research has been completed can “ popular” 
histery stand on a firm foundation; even the 
sparkling sketch by Mr. Taylor, which so many 
readers enjoyed in the July issue of History Today, 
must now be modified at certain points, such as the 
circumstances of Palmerston’s appointment in 1830, 
and his relations with Grey and Melbourne. Sir 
Charles Webster’s book testifies not only to a 
distinguished Foreign Secretary, but to a dis- 
tinguished historian. 

J. D. HARGREAVES. 


PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS 


A GUIDE TO THE PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN MONUMENTS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Jacquetta Hawkes. 
(Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 

This book was written for those who wished to 
have the topographical appendix to the author’s 
Prehistoric Britain “‘ expanded, enlivened and illus- 
trated with maps ”’. It can justly, therefore, be called 
a popular work, but it is from a highly skilled hand ; 
though there is nothing technical, nothing important 
is Missing and Mrs. Hawkes can quote statistics for 
the excavated earth-content of a prehistoric ditch 
to good effect. Her “ expansion and enlivenment ” 
are really prose “ illustration”’. She sees with the 
eye of the artist as well as the antiquary. It is like 
going over the Campagna with Claude Lorrain, if 
Claude had been an ancient historian. But the artist 
nust be as great as Claude, or we shall find him 
gushing or a bore. Mrs. Hawkes is of the right 
stature. I could wish the blue pencil occasionally 
used, but I do not find the details of autobiography 
amiss, and will join the author in mushroom gathering 
at Chiselbury Camp. 

Where Mrs. Hawkes knows the country and loves 
what she knows—prehistoric man on the chalks and 
iumestones—it is hard to find a fault. At Danebury 
: should have liked a fuller description of the east 
entrance and less of the chaffinches ; I do not find 
the ditch of Wittenham Clumps “rather feeble” ; 
and some may consider that there is a surfeit of Cots- 
vold long barrows. But on the whole, even the pro- 
‘essional feels—“‘ I wish I had seen it all like this 
vhen I was there ”— or “ I must go and see it now ”’. 

But Mrs. Hawkes, who lingers with affection on 

‘Ow organic growth, does not like the Romans, and 


she does not know the north, where Rome dominates. 
Even prehistory suffers here. Where, for instance, is 
Ewe Close, most famous of all native villages and 
splendidly visible on the ground? Or the standing 
stones of Shap? Or Hamsterley Castles? And I 
am taking, I fear, but a sample. But Rome is the 
chief sufferer. How omit Whitley Castle, where we 
can see as nowhere else the results of the soldiers’ 
disciplined toil with the entrenching tool? How 
mention Ravensglass without Walls Castle, “‘ the 
best preserved Roman building in the north of 
England”? The camps of Chew Green, the finest 
group of Roman earthworks in the world, as Colling- 
wood said to me, has a photograph but no mention 
in the text. Let Mrs. Hawkes for her second edition 
do justice to Rome—and take the train from Euston. 
It will be worth it—even at the cost of mushrooms 
and a chaffinch. 
C. E. STEVENS. 


ONE OF “OLD NOSEY’S” MEN 


THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE WHEELER, 1809-1828. 
Edited, and with a foreword, by B. H. Liddell 
Hart. (Michael Foseph. 18s.) 

These letters, ably connected and explained by 
Captain Liddell Hart, justify the interest which the 
announcement of their publication aroused among 
military historians. But they will be enjoyed also 
by the wider public—they are a record of what one 
soldier saw, and experienced, from the Walcheren 
expedition to garrison duty in the Mediterranean 
after the Napoleonic Wars were over, described 
sensibly and objectively, with considerable narrative 
skill. Wheeler never goes beyond “‘ what came under 
my own observation’, whether it be great events 
like Waterloo, or Parisian girls, “‘ the most engaging 
little devils I ever saw ”’. 

In 1809, he volunteered from the 2nd Royal 
Surrey Militia into the 51st Light Infantry Regiment 
(now the 1st Battalion, The King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry) : “ into what regiment I cared not a 
straw, so I determined to go with the Greatest 
number ”. Once in, he found (as did this reviewer) 
that “‘ I might safely say I belong to as good if not 
the best regiment in the service ”. He was discharged 
after a medical board in 1828. A serious-minded 
man, with some measure of education, he had a 
considerable acquaintance with books, and was able 
to appreciate the painting, sculpture, and public 
buildings of occupied Paris in 1815. He was naturally 
called on frequently to “ set the books to rights ”’, 
and ended his service in charge of the regimental 
school. Despite this background, he was averse to 
promotion, and when made Corporal in 1813, 
** never undertook anything with so much distrust 
and misgiving, it has been completely forced on 
me”. Wheeler became a sergeant in 1815. 

As with the majority of soldiers writing home, 
“I scarcely know how to spin out a long letter, we 
are in a manner isolated from the world”. As usual, 
he describes the closest of near shaves : at Badajoz 
in 1811, “I had three shots pass through my cap, 
one of which carried away the rosehead and tuft, 
my firelock was damaged near the lock, and a ball 
had passed through the but”. The letters provide 
valuable information on many famous engagements 
(the siege of Flushing, Badajoz, Nivelle, Waterloo), 
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on light infantry duties, conditions of service, food, 
discipline, equipment, and recreation. His attitude 
was fatalistic : “‘ the best way is to enjoy ourselves 
while we can, it will be time to bid the D-l good 
morning when we meet him.” War, he was con- 
vinced, “‘ is all a lottery”. He wrote from Ciudad 
Rodrigo in January, 1812, that he was tired of 
“dreamy abode, the sooner the campaign opens 
the better. It is true we shall have to encounter 
great dangers and fatigues. What of that ; it is the 
very life and soul of a soldier to keep moving ”’. 
Even movement and action became boring. Here is 
the first impact of Waterloo on him: “ The three 
days fight is over. I am safe, this is sufficient.” 

There appears throughout staunch confidence 
in Wellington. In 1816, should England require 
again the service of her army, “let me have ‘ Old 
Nosey ’’ to command. Our interests woulu be sure 
to be looked into, we should never have occasion to 
fear an enemy. There are two things we should be 
certain of. First, we should always be as well 
supplied with rations as the nature of the service 
would admit. The second is that we should be sure 
to give the enemy a d-d good thrashing. What can 
a soldier desire more”. These desires are pre- 
eminent in this vivid and human account : the ways 
in which they were met (or frustrated) are essential 
to a real understanding of the British Army at this 
time. 

ErIc ROBSON. 


PESSIMISTIC HISTORY 


HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS. By Herbert 

Butterfield. (Collins. tos. 6d.) 

It is a natural temptation for the author of a 
successful book (in this case, of a series of successful 
books), harassed and importuned by demands for 
occasional lectures and contributions to periodicals, 
to traverse again some stretch of the familiar ground, 
elaborate some particular theme, or seek to apply to 
a new situation some of the “ lessons ” of the earlier 
work. The result is rarely very satisfactory. 

Something such as this will, I think, be the verdict 
of most readers after reading this slight volume of 
eight occasional papers. It is best, perhaps inevitably, 
where Professor Butterfield strikes out into a new 
field. For this reason probably the most valuable 
piece in the volume is the trenchant, but reasoned 
and sensible, attack on modern “ official history ” ; 
on the pitfalls and limitations of which it is essential 
that the historical public should be authoritatively 
instructed. And the essay on “‘ History as a Branch 
of Literature ” enlivens with new arguments a con- 
troversy which, of latter years, has been singularly 
sterile. For the rest, these papers may be described 
as variations on a familiar theme. The propositions, 
elaborated in Professor Butterfield’s earlier books, 
from the Whig Interpretation to Christianity and 
History, are here to be found once more, particularly 
his rejection of the “ optimistic”? view of human 
nature prevalent in the nineteenth century, and his 
substitution in its place of the doctrine of “ man’s 
universal sin” ; this colours every argument. But 
is it not possible that Professor Butterfield’s 
pessimism is also a half-truth, no less dangerous anc 
equally misleading ? This is no place for a critical 
examination of Professor Butterfield’s genera! 
theory of human history, but it is germane to observe 
that it lands him in some very strange places. Tw« 
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examples must suffice. First, the statement that, 
“since human responsibility is so subtle a sub- 
stance ”, “‘ it is impossible to think one man essen- 
tially more wicked than another”. Put that in 
concrete terms, substitute for “‘one man” and 
“another”? Hitler and Chamberlain; and who for 
one moment (whatever his opinion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be) would admit the truth of Professor 
Butterfield’s dictum ? And, more astounding still, 
the sentence : “‘ we may wonder sometimes whether 
Russia was so much more virtuous than Germany 
as to make it worth the lives of tens of millions of 
people in two wars to ensure that she . . . should 
gain... an unchallenged and exclusive hold over... 
Central Europe”. On this sentence (which, one 
fears, will eagerly be seized upon as propaganda by 
others less scrupulous than Professor Butterfield 
himself) only one judgment is possible : it is totally 
irrelevant to the motives and issues for which men 
actually fought and died. And though, of course, one 
sees the half-truth behind Professor Butterfield’s 
dictum, one cannot but regret that he mistakes (so 
it would appear) the half-truth for the truth ; for 
half-truths are our bane to-day, and far more 
dangerous than lies. 

But if sometimes these essays serve mainly to 
throw suspicion on some of Professor Butterfield’s 
essential doctrines, they also contain much that was 
worth saying. I like the essay on “‘ Marxist History ”’, 
if only because Professor Butterfield is courageous 
enough to admit that his severest criticisms “* have 
reference to things which are separable from the 
Marxist method itself’ ; as a corrective to vulgar 
prejudice it can only do good. And the essay on 
“The Dangers of History”, unpalatable though 
some may find it, is timely and salutary. Who, 
for example, has not met the insufferable youth who 
condemns Bismarck “‘as a mere simpleton in 
diplomacy”, but has not himself “ sufficient 
diplomacy to wheedle sixpence out of a college 
porter’? All these essays have memorable passages 
—the rejection, for example, of the “‘intellectualist’s 
paradise ” “‘ obtained by the merely literary study 
of ideas ’’, or the realization that “ the fine show of 
unanimity between the countries of western Europe ” 
is based on nothing more substantial than hostility 
to Russia. They are evidence of an intellect impatient 
above all of complacency, which refuses to remain 
imprisoned within its self-contrived system, proof 
of the elasticity of mind without which (as Professor 
Butterfield insists) all historical work is vain. 


G. BARRACLOUGH. 


VERSAILLES PORTRAYED 


VERSAILLES. By Viktor Fuerst and Louis d’Arcy. 
Editions Polimages. (Phoenix House. 45s.) 
Readers of Monsieur Mauricheau-Beaupré’s article 

in the present issue of History Today will welcome 

this magnificent photographic survey of Versailles 
and its surroundings, to which we owe the illustration 
that appears upon our cover. Modern photographers 
are sometimes “too clever by half”: they distort 
for their own professional glorification the subjects 
that they undertake. These pictures, on the other 
hand—72 in all, supported by interesting text— 
provide both a faithful representation and, here and 
there, a poetic interpretation of Louis XIV’s master- 
work. A nice balance is maintained between studies 
of sculptured detail and panoramic views of the huge 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL THEORY 


by SIR ERNEST BARKER 


25s. net 


This well-known writer’s new book 
contains an inquiry into the principles 
which lie behind the existence and action 
of National Society and the National State. 


MODERN CONSTITUTIONS 
by K. C. WHEARE 
Home University Library 6s. net 


The purpose of this book is to explain 
the nature of constitutions and the part 
they play in the working of modern 
government. It is a comparative study 
and its method is analytical rather than 
historical. 


For Children 


A PICTURE HISTORY 
OF FRANCE 
Illustrated in colour by 
CLARKE HUTTON 


Another vivid and colourful history of a 
great nation. A worthy successor to the 
now well-known Picture History of Britain. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


fabric in which it is incorporated : we admire the 
extraordinary skill with which the Palace itself has 
been fitted into the man-made landscape of its park 
and gardens: we observe how avenues, hedges, 
flower-beds, pools and glittering cascades contribute 
to the beauty and dignity of the central edifice, 
enlarging and prolonging its harmonies, yet always 
leading the eye back again towards that splendid 
focal point. It is a pity perhaps that the interior of 
the Palace should not have been more fully illustrated. 
Otherwise Versailles—the first of a series devoted to 
“* La Civilisation de L’ Europe ””—is one of the finest 
volumes of its kind that have been published during 
the current year. The standard of reproduction is 
unusually high throughout. P.Q 


THE MUTABLE CELT 


LLOYD GEORGE. By Thomas Jones, C.H. (Oxford 

University Press. 21s.) 

Writing biographies of certain great figures is a 
highly competitive business ; Dr. Jones lists seven- 
teen previous studies of Lloyd George, and there 
will certainly be more. It is only three years since 
Malcolm Thomson produced “the official bio- 
graphy’, reaping the first harvest from Lloyd 
George’s papers in a painstaking, often dull, book. 
Dr. Jones can thus add little new evidence ; but his 
book is more than justified by his own evidence of 
official relations with Lloyd George, and by his 
shrewd and scholarly judgments, sharpened by long 
concern with the processes of government. 

Dr. Jones does not allow his high regard for Lloyd 
George to blind him to his faults; he sums up 
against him on many points : his relations with Haig 
and Robertson, the charges of Maurice, the handling 
of the private fund. But these are judicial pro- 
nouncements, compared with the usual polemics ; 
they arise from mature consideration of the facts. 
Over the whole field, the material is massive and 
diverse—the excellent bibliography of thirteen pages 
is admittedly only “‘ a minute selection ”—and slips, 
now and again, were inevitable. Thus on pages 
180-1, an apocryphal story by Lord Hardinge is 
reproduced. This tells how in 1919 Lloyd George 
caused a Treaty of Anglo-American Guarantee to 
France to be drafted at midnight, informing Balfour 
only next morning, when the draft was already 
approved by Wilson and Clemenceau. “ .. . at 
3 p.m. that afternoon,” writes Hardinge, “I saw 
the Treaty in question receive the signatures of 
President Wilson, Lloyd George, and Mr. Balfour.” 
Characteristic, no doubt, but inaccurate. The 
terms of this Treaty were originally drafted in March 
by Colonel House ; it was not signed until the 
morning of June 28th. In the meantime, the Treaty 
had, with the active co-operation of Balfour, been 
amended and transformed into two parallel Treaties 
of guarantee by Britain and by U.S.A.; Wilson 
never signed the same document as Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau. But occasional acceptance of bad 
evidence is understandable ; and such lapses by 
Dr. Jones are rare. 

Dr. Jones’s experience, and his use of Lord 
Hankey’s unpublished work on “The Supreme 
Command”, will make this book particularly 
valuable to students of government, especially those 
interested in the much-debated question of war-time 


[continued on page 75 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


DECEMBER — JANUARY 


December 16, 1689 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS PASSED 


After James II’s flight, the Convention of 1689 
offered the throne to William III and Mary jointly 
under a Declaration of Rights. In December this 
was confirmed as a statute. The Bill annulled the 
sovereign’s claims to suspend or dispense with the 
law, to levy taxes, create special courts or maintain 
a regular army in peace—all of which James had 
done. It guaranteed the rights of the subject to 
freedom of speech in Parliament, freedom to petition 
the sovereign and to elect members for Parliament, 
and security in the courts. 


December 25, 1085 


DOMESDAY SURVEY ORDERED 


The Norman Conquest was complete, but the Con- 
queror, anxious to secure an accurate knowledge of 
his new kingdom, ordered the Witan, which met at 
Gloucester at Christmas 1085, to make arrangements 
for a general survey of its resources. Despite rioting, 
the survey was concluded by the following summer. 
Sworn juries, comprising Norman retainers, the 
priest, reeve and six villeins of each township, gave 
information to the royal commissioners about the 
numbers of tenants-in-chief, lesser tenants, freemen 
and villeins, and about the nature and value of the 
land at that time and in the days of Edward the 
Confessor. Apart from four northern counties, the 
survey covered the whole country. 


December 27, 1703 
THE METHUEN TREATY 


At the beginning of the Spanish Succession War, 
Britain’s oldest ally, Portugal, was nominally also an 
ally of France. To ensure that Portuguese ports 
remained open to British shipping, Queen Anne’s 
government negotiated a treaty through the agency 
of John Methuen, a former member of the Board 
of Trade. The Methuen Treaty arranged that 
English woollen goods should be permitted entry to 
Portugal on favourable terms, while Portuguese 
wines were to be allowed into England at a duty 
one-third less than those of France. 


December 29, 1170 
MURDER OF THOMAS A’ BECKET 


Becket was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1162. Controversy soon arose between Henry II 
and the Archbishop over the respective rights of 
ecclesiastical and lay courts ; and in 1164 the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon were passed emphasizing 
the supreme authority of the lay courts. Becket 
ordered the clergy to refuse obedience to the Con- 
stitutions and fled to France. Four years later a 
nominal reconciliation took place between King 
and Archbishop ; but the excommunication of the 
Bishops of London and Salisbury by Becket reopened 
the quarrel. After threatening to lay the kingdom 
under an Interdict, the Archbishop returned to 


‘England on December 1, 1170. Four weeks later he 


was murdered by four knights in his cathedral. 
Becket was to prove even more formidable in death 
than in life. 


December 31, 1896 


THE JAMESON RAID 


As the result of President Kruger’s refusal to give 
political rights to the Uitlanders, or foreigners, in 
the Transvaal, a plot was hatched to obtain them by 
force. The revolt was to be assisted by the British 
Chartered Company of South Africa ; but, before 
adequate preparations had been made, Dr. Starr 
Jameson, the Administrator of the Company, crossed 
with a small force of 500 men into the Transvaal 
where they were defeated and compelled to sur- 
render. The British Government disowned the 
affair ; but Cecil Rhodes was obliged to resign the 
premiership of Cape Colony and subsequently 
censured. The raid, and the telegram of congratula- 
tion which the German Emperor sent to Kruger, 
played an important part in provoking the outbreak 
of the South African War of 1899-1902. 


January 1, 1877 
QUEEN VICTORIA—EMPRESS OF INDIA 


The India Act of 1858 had placed the control of 
Indian affairs in the hands of a Secretary of State 
and a council of fifteen nominated or elected 
members. Though all official actions had been 
performed since November, 1858 in the name of 
the Crown, no alteration had been made “to the 
style and titles of the sovereign”. In 1875 the 
Prince of Wales visited India, and the loyal and 
enthusiastic reception he met with decided Disraeli 
that the time was opportune for a change in the 
Royal title. On January 1, 1877 the Queen was 
proclaimed “ Kaiser-i-Hind” before a _ grand 
assemblage of notables at Delhi. With the independ- 
ence of India and the division of the sub-continent 
between India and Pakistan, the Crown abandoned 
the Imperial style. 


January 7, 1558 

THE LOSS OF CALAIS 
In the spring of 1557 Philip of Spain paid his last 
visit to England ; and the result was felt when, in 
June of that year, England declared war on France, 
despite the prevalence of strong anti-Spanish feel- 
ings. The great Anglo-Spanish victory at St. 
Quentin, however, brought no profit to England ; 
the Treasury was empty. Owing to the heavy cost 
of the war, and the failure of the forced loan, the 
garrison of Calais was left without reinforcement. 
No ships were available for its defence, and a French 
fleet was able to sail unmolested from the Somme, 
while Guise’s troops moved steadily forward along 
the coast. The outlying fortresses were speedily 
overrun and on January 7, 1558, 211 years after its 
capture by Edward III, Wentworth surrendercd 
the town. 
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BOOK REVIEWS—continued 


relations with the military authorities. It is interest- 
ing to see how Lloyd George’s unorthodox adminis- 
trative methods “hastened the contemporary 
transfer of power from Parliament to Cabinet ’”’. 
The war-time need to concentrate control produced 
a small war cabinet, multiplied its committees, 
endowed it with a secretariat, and created the short- 
lived “‘ garden suburb ” ; contempt for “ the usual 
channels”? made Lloyd George appoint to high 
office forceful administrators, wherever they might 
be found. But Parliament could never be ignored ; 
and Dr. Jones finds in the Prime Minister’s with- 
drawal from daily contact with the House a prime 
reason for his fall. The ‘“ Coupon Election” is 
criticized ; there were strong reasons for holding 
an election in 1918, but the way in which it was 
conducted does credit to Lloyd George neither as 
politician nor as statesman. 

The most striking thing about Lloyd George’s 
long career is its many-sidedness; his mutability invites 
charges of insincerity and inconsistency. In 1900 
he risked physical injury as a pro-Boer ; in 1911 he 
warned Germany in language which many considered 
too bellicose. In 1914 he talked of neutrality up till 
August 2nd ; within weeks he was the most bel- 
ligerent of Ministers. Similarly rapid changes of 
front were apparent during the strange protracted 
postscript to his period of power. In 1936, he was 
an enthusiastic apologist for Hitler ; in 1938, a critic 
of Munich; in October 1939, he advocated peace 
negotiations ; eight months later he was invited to 
join the Churchill government. ‘“‘ Lloyd George 
wakes up every morning with a new idea,” wrote 
Paul Cambon in 1918; even for a politician, his 
record is exceptional. 

So far as foreign affairs are concerned, a clue to 
continuity may be found in his Welsh origins. Too 
impatient to follow the detailed argumentation of 
diplomatists, he readily recognized the familiar 
spectacle of a small people receiving less than their 
rights. The Boers in 1899, the Belgians in 1914, the 
Greeks in 1919, the Abyssinians in 1935, all plucked 
a sympathetic string (on which Venizelos learned 
to play with some skill). ‘“‘ Principles mean nothing 
to him,” said Balfour, ‘“‘ —never have.” But affec- 
tions did. His frequent changes were not wholly 
due to that tarnishing of principle inseparable from 
the responsibility for administrative decision ; they 
were the result of being guided by an acutely per- 
ceptive intelligence, by instinct, even by emotion— 
but never by doctrine. In this spirit, he can claim 
to have remained true to his early Radicalism. This 
was not based on study of the economists, but on 
the human appeal of Dickens and Les Misérables 
(his favourite book as a young man). The expression 
of views thus formed, given heightened appeal by 
his Celtic eloquence and driven home by adroit 
stage-management, was highly effective with deputa- 
tions and mass-meetings ; if sometimes he avoided 
a crucial point, this tended to be overlooked till 
later. Such methods worked less well with intel- 


lectual politicians, who often found him shifty, 
evasive, hard to pin down. Lloyd George was too 
individualist to be a good party man ; and he helped 
to destroy his own party. His epitaphs are many 
and varied ; but one by Dr. Jones is secure. “‘ He 
was a great executive.” 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 


Aspects of the History of 


1939-1945 
by the observers of three 


nations 


BRITAIN 


is represented by John F. Leeming’s unique 
account of the lighter side of P.O.W. life 
among distinguished British soldiery in 
Italy, entitled, ALWAYS TOMORROW 
(12s. 6d. net, fully illustrated). A sidelight on the 
war, admirably related. 


AMERICA 


has a viewpoint expressed by her former 
sth Army Commander, General Mark Clark. 
In his CALCULATED RISK (228. 6d. net, 
fully illustrated), he tells of places, personalities 
and policies behind the North African and 
Italian campaigns. 


GERMANY 


or, rather the German soldier is depicted by 
Heinz W. Schmidt, former aide-de-camp to 
Rommel tells in WITH ROMMEL IN 
THE DESERT (12s. 6d. net, fully illustrated) 
how Rommel looked to the men who stood 
at his side in the desert. As the Manchester 
Guardian commented “its merit lies in the 
absence of treacly adulation.” 


and the issues beyond are fully 
discussed in 


PROF. G. H. SABINE’S 


A History 
of Political Theory 


New edition. ei. 25/- net 
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Historical 


PRESIDENT: SIR FRANK STENTON 


+ VER 8,100 adults in the United Kingdom, having an interest 


in local, national, and world history belong to the Historical 
Association. 


HE Historical Association has branches throughout the country 

at which discussions take place and lectures are given by well-known 
historians. At its offices at 21 Bedford Square, it holds a considerable 
library of historical literature from which members may borrow books 
and periodicals. Members of the Association have a service of 
historical pamphlets and bibliographies, free of charge. The annual 
subscription is 12s. 6d., including the Association’s Journal History or 
7s. 6d. without History but entitling a member to all other services. 


A WELL attended Summer School for members has recently been 
held in University College, Hull. Such a school is held 
every year. 


oe MEMBERS of the Association may obtain a subscription to History 
Today on advantageous terms. 


[f you are interested write for particulars to: 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


21 BEDFORD SQUARE — LONDON, W.C.1 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


MAO TSE-TUNG, RULER OF RED CHINA. By Robert 
Payne. (Martin Secker and Warburg Ltd., 18s.). 


This is the first full-length biography in English 
of the head of the Chinese People’s Government. The 
author has read most of what has been written about 
his subject, and in addition has visited the scenes 
of Mao Tse-tung’s childhood and youth. He has 
gathered much new information from talks with 
friends and comrades who have been with Mao 
almost all his active political and revolutionary life, 
and blended it with impressions of the leader himself 
while in Yenan and with analyses of Mao’s best- 
known writings. The result is an interesting book, 
vividly written, but with several serious drawbacks. 

The book opens with a short account of the fore- 
runners of the Chinese revolution. First were the 
Taiping rebels, with whom it is possible to make 
illuminating comparisons reflecting on the Chinese 
Communist official to-day. Second were the 
“reformers”, a group of ardent intellectuals who 
sought in vain to introduce constitutional reforms 
into the Manchu dynasty, but succeeded none the 
less in awakening a thirst for Western knowledge 
among their contemporaries. Thirdly, there was 
Sun Yat-Sen, the Father of the Chinese Revolution. 
Mr. Payne’s short section on Dr. Sun gives a garbled 
version of his teachings, and does less than justice 
to a true Chinese democrat. 

Mr. Payne then takes us to Mao’s home in 
Hunan province. Early discipline of the old- 
fashioned sort turned young Mao into a rebel against 
his father ; and later hardships moulded him to 
bitterness but not despair. Mao threw himself un- 
sparingly into his studies, both ancient and modern, 
and thereby laid the foundations of a scholarship 
that has since stood him in good stead. We see Mao 
in Peking, where he first made acquaintance with 
Socialism, and met, in a humble capacity, some of 
the greatest thinkers of that day. Among these was 
Chen Tu-hsiu, who may perhaps be described as 
the midwife of Communism in China. Mr. Payne lays 
great stress on the influence of the Chinese classics 
and romances in the formation of Mao’s character. 
He stresses as well—and perhaps too strongly 
—the influence of the English Fabians and Herbert 
Spencer. But, just when one is ready to learn of 
the critical impact of Marx, Engels, and Lenin on 
Mao’s mind, Mr. Payne closes this stage of the story 
in a surprising and summary manner. For a bio- 
graphy to treat these guiding spirits of Mao’s career 
as shortly as this one does is to leave out the most 
important influence in his life. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the book 
are the description of the Long March from Kiangsi 
to the north-west, and the analysis of the campaigns 
that led up to it. The later history is less well done. 
For example, the Kuomintang is pictured as a useless 
and treacherous partner in the alliance with the 
Communists during the war against Japan. There 
is, however, plenty of evidence, every bit as credible 
as that cited by Mr. Payne, to show that the Com- 
munists were quite as treacherous. To understand 
the mind of Mao it is necessary to know the historical 
background against which he is set. Disparagement 
of Chiang Kai-shek and other convinced opponents 
of Communism reveals a simple credulity in the 
author that discounts his judgment. 

Drxon Hoste. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the 
Organization 
200 pp. 15s. (15s. 6d. incl. postage) 


In his annual report to the General Assembly, 
Mr. Lie discusses the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations from July 1, 1950 
to June 30, 1951. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 
1950 


275 pp. 17s. 6d. (18s. 2d. incl. postage) 


Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, this Survey reports the 
changes and developments in the European 
economy during the past year. 


World Economic Report 1949-50 


247 pp. 17s. 6d. (18s. 1d. incl. postage) 


This comprehensive review of the world economic 
situation is an analysis of the major developments 
in domestic economic conditions and in inter- 
national economic relations during 1949 and 1950. 


Everyman’s United Nations 
312 pp. 9s. (9s. 5d. incl. postage) 


A compact, conveniently arranged reference 
guide to the origins, structure and work of the 
United Nations and its related Specialized 
Agencies. Everyman’s United Nations gives an 
account of every major activity of the United 
Nations from 1946 to the end of 1949. 


United Nations Publications are available from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 569, LONDON, S.E.1 


or through any bookseller 
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PETAIN 


PATRIOT or TRAITOR? 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


A study of one of the most contro- 
versial figures of our time and of 
the France he governed under 
German occupation, told by a 
former Paris correspondent of 
The Times. 


Many events, both historic and 
little-known are related here, in- 
cluding his interview with the 
Marshal, by the author who lived 
in France thoughout the period. 


Demy 8vo 15s. net 


ANDREW DAKERS Ltd. 
39 STORE ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


NEW HISTORY 


A Bulletin of Forthcoming Historical Literature 


Autumn issue now available gratis from 


JAMES WILSON 


Estab 1870 MIDiand 2584 
127 BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM I[5 


Specialist in New and Second-hand 
Books on History and Allied Subjects 


University and School Libraries Supplied 


The history of the Somersets from 1373 
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SEQUENCE 


Newman Neame Limited 15s 
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SIR, LEVIATHAN 

Maurice Cranston’s remarks on “ Leviathan ” 
in your October issue call perhaps for some slight 
qualification. For instance, Mr. Cranston suggests 
(p. 18) that Hobbes was assumed to be wrong in the 
period 1689-1914: but the Utilitarians at least 
thought he was right, as John Austin certainly did. 
Nor was Locke’s ignoring of Hobbes (p. 18) more 
than nominal: much of his Second Treatise was 
directed implicitly against Hobbes, for example, his 
emphasis on “ truth and keeping of faith ”’ as quali- 
ties natural to man, in flat opposition to Hobbes’ 
view of “‘ force and fraud” as the cardinal virtues 
of the natural man. 

Again, the reference to a “ social contract... 
between the citizens and the ruler” (p. 19) might 
seem to imply that Locke himself countenanced the 
“contract of government”, whereas he was quite 
content with the more convenient trust metaphor. 

Nor was a philosopher of Hobbes’ acuity blind to 
the differences between forms of government (p. 21) 
but rather more concerned with those features 
common to all, especially with the need for that 
sufficiency of power which alone could constitute 
them the most dependable safeguard of mankind 
against barbarism. Nor did Hobbes ever hold govern- 
ment to be an end in itself (as might seem to be 
implied on p. 20), but always as a means to an end. 

Yours, etc., 
D. A. FARNIE, 
Salford 6, Lancs. 


SIR, EDWARD III AND FRANCE 

Your Historical Calendar states that Henry V 
revived the claim to the throne of France “ which 
Edward III had put forward at the beginning of the 
Hundred Years’ War”. This phrase seems to 
endorse the widely held belief that Edward III went 
to war in order to gain the French throne. The fact 
is, the war began in 1328 and it was not until 1340 
(February 6th) that, urged on by the Flemings and 
after much hesitation, Edward put forward his claim, 
announcing himself King of France. 

The fundamental causes of the war were quite 
different, and it has been left to a modern French 
writer, Edouard Perroy, in his admirable La Guerre 
de Cent Ans, to show that it was the French, not the 
English, who began the war. 

We have an odd tendency to place the worst 
possible construction on our actions in foreign 
affairs. This particular myth might well be included 
in the Historical Association’s series of Common 
Errors of History. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED H. BurRNE, Lt.-Col., 
London, W.8. 


SIR, THE SOHO FOUNDRY 

With reference to Mr. Elliot’s letter under the 
heading “‘ Treacherous Ironmaster ” in your October 
number, he is right in supposing that there is no 
discrepancy, apart from varied emphasis, between 
my account and that of Dr. Chaloner. The Soho 
Foundry was built as a result of the quarrel between 
Boulton and Watt, and Wilkinson: the Bersham 
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works were wilfully closed by the latter in 1795. 
The issue is complicated by the fact that John Wilkin- 
son also had a violent dispute with his brother 
William, who was friendly with Boulton and Watt 
and informed them of John’s infringement of their 
patent. It was primarily as an act of war against 
William that the Bersham works were closed. 

Unluckily the crucial letter is missing from the 
Boulton and Watt collection (although by implica- 
tion its date is known) and we must await the publica- 
tion of Dr. Chaloner’s biography of Wilkinson for a 
detailed account of the tangled episode. 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL M. RIx, 

Shrewsbury. 


SIR, THE HUNGRY FORTIES 

I read Mr. Colman’s letter [September] on “ the 
hungry forties ” with great interest, as my father was 
C. F. G. Masterman, and I am at work on a life of 
J. M. Ludlow. 

I do not believe Ludlow used the expression 
“hungry forties”. Canon Scott Holland writing 
ten or eleven years after does not claim to be quoting 
his exact words, for he says, “ this was the burden 
of his, Ludlow’s, cry. I have nowhere else found 
the phrase hungry forties in Ludlow’s writings or in 
those of any other Christian Socialist ’”’. 

The following quotations from Ludlow’s evidence 
to the Royal Commission on Labour, twenty-fourth 
volume, Part I, pp. 131 and 132 on October 28th, 
1892, is perhaps, however, relevant to the discussion. 

Professor Marshall is questioning Ludlow: 
q. 1859 . . . “ When you first knew the working 
classes, were not they compelled to spend a very large 
part of their income on the mere purchase of bread ? ” 

“Yes ; my chief experience of the working class 
dates from 1846 for the beginning, but chiefly from 
1848. At that time the Corn Laws had been abolished, 
and I do not think there was that struggle which 
you speak of.” 

Answering question 1866, Ludlow declares that 
the working classes during his experience at the 
Working Men’s College had, in his view, a very 
inadequate sense of humour. . . . “ That, I believe, 
was in great measure owing to the very depressing 
circumstances under which they had been brought 
up from childhood. I am speaking of the time before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws.” 

q. 1867 “ Do you say that they had less sense of 
humour before the repeal of the Corn Laws than at 
any other time ? ” 

“ T should think so.” 

The “ legend ” of the “ hungry forties ” seems to 
have been conceived, at any rate, before 1904. 

Canon Scott Holland had an excellent imagina- 
tion which was very good at converting facts into 
myths or legends which often vividly give the essence 
of a personality or a scene but which should be 
judged by a sympathetic Higher Criticism rather 
than be treated in a Fundamentalist spirit. 

Yours, etc., 
NEVILLE MASTERMAN, 
Swansea. 


December 


With the approach of Christmas we are 
happy to remember the friendly relations 
we enjoy with hundreds of thousands of 
our customers, great and small, wherever 
they may be. To all we offer our Greetings 
and Good Wishes for a Happy Christmas 


and a Prosperous New Year. 
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HISTORY TODAY 


History Today is published on the second Friday of 
each month. Annual Subscription 30s. post free ; 
United States and Canada, $5.00. The next issue 
will appear on Fanuary 11th. 


CONTENTS IN THE NEW YEAR WILL 
INCLUDE : 


A contribution on English Seventeenth-Century 
History by Arthur Bryant. 


A Riot in Ephesus by Charles Seltman. 


Anquetil-Duperron and Sir William Jones: The 
Eighteenth Century in Search of the East by 
Arthur Waley. 


Blenheim : An English Palace by Laurence Whistler. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Last Cabinet II by the 5th Earl of 
Rosebery. 


Egypt and Europe in the Nineteenth Century by 
Emile de Groot. 


The Prince of Poyais by Victor Allan. 

The American Revolution Reconsidered by Eric 
Robson. 

BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS VIII AND IX : 
Spencer Perceval by Roger Fulford. 
Lord Chatham by J. H. Plumb. 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES X AND XI : 
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